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THE BOARDING-SCHOOL GIRL. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ce 
CAPTAIN MEARS. 


THE swift cars, as they glided over the rail- 
road, bore away one sorrowing young heart 
from a much loved home. ‘Twenty miles were 
past, and yet the sobbing of Frances Jerome 
had not ceased. 

In vain did the kind but rough friend, under 
whose care she was placed, endeavour to con- 
sole her. ‘That friend was her uncle, Captain 


Mears. 
‘¢ He had sailed, 
In the thick night, along the wave-washed edge 
Of ice, in acres, by the pitiless coast 
Of Labrador ; and he had scraped his keel 
O’er coral rocks in Madagascar seas.”’ 


And Captain Mears had “ braved such dangers 


with a sailor’s skill” ; but now he was entirely 
1 


’ 
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at a loss, — puzzled,— brought to his wits’ end, 
by the tears of.a girl of fifteen. From being 
much alone on board ship, the Captain had 
acquired a habit of muttering to himself, or 
what, in style dramatic, would be called solil- 
oquizing. 

‘¢ A right down nor’easter ;— rain, rain, 
rainy. I could bear a hurricane at sea better 
than all these salt-water tears on shore.”’ 

Frances still held her handkerchief to her 
eyes, and sobbed violently. 

‘¢ Flipflinders !”’ exclaimed the Captain. 
‘Tt is a marciful Providence that has kept me 
a bachelor, having no gals of my own to go to 
béarding-school. This obstinate little Frances 
is the queerest om to manage that I ever took 
in tow.” 

There was no resisting this ludicrous solil- 
oquy ; it was too ridiculous. Frances laughed 
out aloud, from behind her tear-soaked hand- 
kerchief. 

‘¢ Well, that is a more cheering sound,” 
said the Captain, seizing the hand of his niece 
and drawing it away from her face. ‘‘ A bright 
bit of blue sky ! Fair weather coming! There 
now, Franky, we will have a nice confab. 


What shall we talk about ?”’ 
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‘¢ You h. ve been all over the world, spin me 
some tough yarns about your adventures,” 
said Frances. 

‘¢ All round the world, you should say, 
honey ; so I have, and learned a great deal 
about human nature. Flipflinders! Being an 
only child, you have been coddled and cossited 
at home, and know nothing about the quips and 
quiddities of humanity, and I see you are no 
more fit for the wear and tear of life than my 
shirt-ruffle is for a mainsail.” 

‘¢ It is almost large enough for a mainsail,” 
said Frances. 

‘¢ T will give you some advice,” continued 
the Captain, without noticing the remark, 
‘Cabout how you are to conduct yourself, so 
as not to get your elbows bruised as you push 
your way in this boarding-school ; and if you 
get pretty smoothly through this trial, you will 
go through life ° slick as a whistle.’ ” 

The Captain rested his broad chin upon his 
huge gold-headed cane for about ten minutes, 
and then brought out, in an oracular style, the 
following advice : — “‘ In the first place, 
Franky, you want to stand on good terms 
with the teacher-woman. To gain this point, 
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get your lessons well, and say them out bold- 
ly. Make your manners politely; answer 
questions civilly, but don’t ask many yourself ; 
— many, I say, for you should by all means 
ask some, to show you want information, and 
that you have confidence in the knowledge 
of your teacher-woman. Obey rules, and eat 
all that is put upon your plate, without turning 
up your nose, or making wry faces.” 

‘¢O uncle! You do not think I am so 
ill-bred as to be guilty of such vulgar ways ?” 

‘¢T hope not; but I have seen girls who 
were pinks in the parlour before company, who 
were burdocks everywhere else. Now for the 
rules about your school-mates. Tell no tales. 
Speak kindly to all, but boldly and independ- 
ently. Be ready to lend, but very seldom bor- 
row. Avoid every thing like meanness ; schodl- 
boys and school-girls hate meanness, even 
worse than they hate*vice. Share your goodies 
with your room-mates, and when you have 
enough of them, with all the scholars and the 
teacher-woman. I will send you a box of 
oranges, or some such trifle, now and then, that 
you may have the opportunity. Now comes 
my last piece of advice. Never talk about 
your family, nor aon 
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‘Not talk about my family!’ exclaimed 
Frances, interrupting her uncle. ‘‘ That would 
be my highest enjoyment when away.” 

‘¢ Promise me that you will not say a word 
about any member of your own family at this 
boarding-school. I do not want you to say, 
Uncle Mears said this, and Uncle Mears said 
that, and then, when the pert little chits ask, 
Who is Uncle Mears? have my likeness drawn 
full length, for their benefit.” 

‘¢T shall long to talk about my own dear 
home ; but since you ask me to promise not to— 
indulge in this pleasure, I will try.” 

‘¢ T assure you it will be the best thing in the 
world, with one exception.”? | 

‘¢ What is that ?” 

‘¢ Flipflinders! Never talk about yourself. 
A very wise little person you are, and they will 
all find it out in good time, just as well as if you 
made yourself the heroine of your own story. 
Listen with both ears wide open, when others — 
talk of their own affairs, but don’t let on about 
your own. Do you promise this, Franky ?”’ 

*¢ T will try to remember all you have told 
me, and if possible, will follow your advice ; 
but indeed, Uncle Mears, I shall find it a very 
difficult task.” | 
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*¢ Quite equal to keeping a secret, which 
they say is teetotally impossible for a woman. 
Now if you do follow strictly my advice, I will 
tell you a secret at the end of half a year worth 
knowing, — yes, worth ten thousand dollars. 
You must write to me and tell me how you suc- 
ceed. As you are to be so reserved with your 
school-mates, your letters to me must be out and 
out, and then they will be a kind of safety-valve. 
I am sure your little heart would burst, if you 
could not communicate freely with some one.” 

‘¢ But my mother, you know, expects —-” 

The Captain interrupted her. ‘‘ Your moth- 
er expects good, dutiful letters, but I want all 
the gossip of the school to amuse me, and to 
help you to keep your good resolutions.” 

‘¢ Uncle Mears, I shall tell you freely every 
thing that concerns myself, but I shall not feel 
at liberty to be so free with other people’s 
affairs.’? 

‘¢ Flipflinders ! You have begun to prac- 
tise upon my advice already! Right, girl, 
right! As long as you are free about yourself, 
I will not complain.” 

A sudden turn in the road now brought the 
Blazington Female Seminary in full view. It 
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was a large brick building, standing on a high 
hill in full relief against the sky, not a tree near 
it, and the few recently planted shrubs looking 
sickly and sorrowful in the sandy soil. 

‘¢Q, it looks like a prison!” exclaimed 
Frances. 

‘¢ Like a palace,” replied the Captain. 

‘¢ T know I shall be homesick,”’ said Fran- 
ces, a deathly faintness comihg over her. 

‘¢Cheer up, cheer up, darling!” said the 
kind-hearted Captain, at the same time slipping 
two gold-pieces into her hand. ‘° I am sorry 
I cannot go with you to the teacher-woman, 
but you know the cars wont wait.” 

The Captain was on his way to New York, 
from whence he was to sail for a foreign port, 
and had only time, while the train stopped at 
the Blazington depot, to put Frances, with her 
luggage, into a carriage, and to say, ‘‘ Fare- 
well.” 

Whiz, — whiz, — whiz, — and the train was 
off. | 

The seminary was half a mile from the 
depot. Frances Jerome, thus left to make her 
way alone, dried her tears before she reached 
the gate. She then got out of the carriage, and 
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walked up the long yard in front of the semi- 
nary with her tall, slender figure even more 
erect than usual, and a firm, measured step, the 
fluttering of her heart and the deepened roses 
of her cheeks alone betraying the violent strug- 
gle she was making to appear calm and self- 
possessed. 

Mrs. MacOver, the preceptress, had re- 
ceived a letter from Captain Mears, informing 
her of the day and hour of his niece’s arrival. 
She now met Frances with the most cordial 
kindness, and expressed regret that her uncle 
was obliged to be in such haste as not to stop 
at Sorora, — the euphonious name of the Bla- 
zington Seminary. At the very mention of 
her uncle, the ready tears rolled out upon the 
cheeks of the stranger, and Mrs. MacOver 
considerately showed her to the room which 
she was for many months to occupy as tenant 
in common with two other inmates. 


CHAPTER II. 
aaa ome 
THE BLAZINGTON SEMINARY. 


‘CA NEw boarder !’ whispered Marion Tel- 
fair to her next neighbour at the tea-table, as 
Frances Jerome walked into the dining-room, 
and was shown to a seat. 

All eyes were turned upon ‘‘ the new board- 
er,’ and an awkward position it is to be the 
cynosure of a hundred pair of eyes. Frances 
Jerome bore the scrutiny with tolerable com- 
posure ; at least, it did not destroy an appetite 
rendered keen by a long journey. 

If the tea-table had been a trying place for 
Frances, much more so was the large parlour 
in which the young ladies were assembled for 
the evening, — their reception evening. The 
stranger sat alone in a corner, solitary, — alas, 
how solitary !— apart from the lively chatter- 
ing girls, not one familiar face among them. 
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‘¢ Shall we go and speak to Miss Incognita ?”” 
said Marion Telfair to her ‘‘ familiar,’’ as she 
called Kate Murray. 

‘¢No indeed!” replied Kate Murray, 
haughtily ; ‘not till we know who and what 
she is. Did you ever hear of the Jeromes in 
your city ?”’ 

‘¢ She is not from our city, I suspect,” re- 
plied Marion Telfair. ‘‘ Her air is not a 
fashionable one, though it has a tendency to- 
wards the distingue.”’ 

By this time little Meta Sevane had nestled 
coseyly by the side of Frances Jerome, and 
they were soon chatting together in the most 
amicable manner. - 

Meta Sevane was the pet of the school. 
Nobody could tell how she became so ; it was 
an undeniable fact, that she had more influence 
among the girls than any one else, and that her 
intimacy was prized by every one upon whom 
it was bestowed. As little Meta sat beside 
Frances, the contrast was striking. Frances 
was tall, and for a girl of fifteen uncommonly 
mature ; her large hazel eyes were the only 
handsome feature which she possessed, but 
they were so fine that at times you seemed to 
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perceive no other feature in her face ; — then 
she might have been called beautiful. At 
other times she was only moderately well-look- 
ing, and occasionally positively ugly. 

Not so little Meta ; she could hardly have 
screwed her pretty mouth into any other ex- 
pression than that of its habitual sweetness, 
and her soft blue eyes seemed ‘‘ to love what- 
ever they looked upon.’? Though she had 
just entered her fifteenth year, her slight per- 
son was no larger than that of most girls of 
twelve, and her dimpled little hands could 
scarcely yet reach au octave on the piano. 

‘© Mrs. MacOver is a dear, good lady, and 
I am sure you will love her,’’ said Meta ; ‘‘ and 
we have such nice times here! Do you see 
that large girl on the other side of the room ? 
that is the genius of the school, Isabel Rowe ; 
— she does write such sweet compositions ! 
And near her is Marion Telfair; she is the 
belle of Sorora. Don’t you think her very 
beautiful ? ”’ | 

‘¢ She is quite pretty,” replied Frances. 

‘¢ Now, Miss Jerome, you must not feel like 
a stranger among us. My name is Meta Se- 
vane, and you must call me so, for I should 
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not know who you meant if you should say 
Miss Sevane ; even Mrs. MacOver, who is 
quite ceremonious, always calls me Meta.” 

‘¢ How strange it is,” whispered Kate Mur- 
ray to Marion Telfair,—‘* how strange it is that 
Meta Sevane will be intimate with every new- 
comer! She might be very exclusive if she 
chose. I should not be surprised if she struck 
up a flaming intimacy with this Jerome girl.” 

Just then, Mrs. MacOver came to the two 
inseparables, and informed them that Miss 
Jerome was to be their room-mate. 

‘¢ Horrors !”? exclaimed Kate, as soon as 
the preceptress was out of hearing ; ‘I shall 
write to ma immediately. I do not see what 
right Mrs. MacOver has to put her with us, 
when we do not know any thing about her.” 

‘¢ Alas! What a direful interruption to our 
sweet confidential intercourse ! ’’ exclaimed the 
affected belle of Sorora. 

‘¢ T will not speak to her till I know who she 
is,’ said Kate Murray. 

*¢ Nor I,’? responded Marion Telfair, ‘ till 
I know whether she has the sensibility and 
refinement of feeling quite essential to my 
friendship.”’ 
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ld oT In accordance with this resolution, a distant, 
‘hos, freezing bow was all that Kate and Marion 
’ | deigned to bestow upon their new inmate, and 
Mu an expression which Frances Jerome inter- 


ist preted, —‘* We shall try to make you as 
‘ger: uncomfortable as possible.”? 
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CHAPTER ITI. 


eae 


ROOM-MATES. 


Tue first week had passed at Sorora, and 
little Meta Sevane was the only acquaintance 
that Frances Jerome had made, — the other 
girls stood aloof from her and she made no 
advances tothem. Mrs. MacOver had already 
decided that she was a fine scholar ; her reci- 
tations were given in that clear and expressive | 
manner which shows that they are perfectly 
understood. 

‘¢ This Jerome girl has no genius,” said 
Marion Telfair to Isabel Rowe ; ‘she plods, 
plods, night and day ; she cannot dash ahead 
and astonish as you do, Bell Rowe. You 
need fear no rival in this new-comer.”? 

‘¢T am not so sure of that,”’ replied Bell ; 
‘¢ those great, glorious eyes were given her for 


bead 
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some other purpose than to stare at your non- 
sense. When you get up one of your double- 
distilled-rose-water speeches, I see a twinkle 
through these eyes like a distant gas-light in a 
dark evening.” 

‘¢ You do not intend to insinuate that this 
upstart would dare to laugh at my friend,” said 
Kate Murray, fiercely. | 

‘¢ Yes, I do, and at you, too, if you make 
yourself ridiculous. Upstart! How do you 
know she has started up more suddenly than 
the rest of us; we cannot any of us go back 
farther than Shem, Ham, or Japhet.”’ 

‘¢ Don’t be so absurd, Bell Rowe,”’’ retorted 
Kate Murray. ‘‘ You may be sure she is 
nobody, because, if her family were at all dis- 
tinguished, she would make it known.” 

‘¢'That is, if she resembles some of my 
acquaintances, who are willing to owe their 
respectability to their ancestors, without mak- 
ing any effort of their own to sustain it. I 
believe the difference between your great- 
grandfather and mine was, that mine gave more 
hard knocks than he got, and yours had to 
take more than he could give back.” 

‘¢ You are very impertinent, Miss Rowe. 


id 
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What do you mean about hard knocks ? ’’ an- 
grily demanded Kate Murray. 

‘¢ Simply, that my great-grandfather was a 
very superior blacksmith, and yours was a 
very inferior lawyer.” | 

‘¢ A blacksmith! Your great-grandfather 
a blacksmith! [Ido not think mamma would 
allow me to associate with the descendant of a 
blacksmith.”” 

‘¢ Not if that person of vulgar descent could 
help you out with your algebra and geometry, 
when you are at your wits’ end ?” said Bell 
Rowe, laughing loudly, and moving off to a 
distant part of the play-ground, where Frances 
Jerome was sitting alone, and looking quite 
melancholy. . 

‘¢T am afraid you have the boarding-school 
fever,’ said Bell, seating herself beside her. 

‘¢ What is that ?”’ inquired Frances. 

‘¢ Homesickness,’’ was the reply. ‘* Some 
have it, and others feign it to make them in- 
teresting. J should not wonder if yours were 
a genuine bad case. Iam sorry for you, but 
hope you will soon get acclimated.” 

‘¢T am so much occupied with my studies 
that I have hardly time to think of any thing 
else,” replied Frances. 
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‘¢ Do you find it difficult to keep up with 
the classes ? ”’ 

‘¢ It requires close application.” 

‘¢ And you mean to gain the first prize ? ”’ 

‘¢ If possible ; but that would be a difficult 
matter, where there are so many able com- 
petitors.”’ 

‘¢ You have nobody to fear but Bell Rowe, 


-and she has not much ambition, or she would 


‘study harder than she does.” 

Frances smiled at this singular speech. 

‘¢'There now! It does one good to see 
your face light up in that way,’ said Bell. 
‘¢Come, be frank with me, and we will be 
friends ; of all things, I like frankness.” 

Two large tears stood in. the eyes of 
Frances Jerome as she remembered the in- 
junction of her uncle, and could not open 
her heart to one who thus freely proffered 
friendship. She dashed the tears from her 
eyes, and placing her hand in that of her 
new friend, simply said, —‘*‘ You are very 
kind.” 

Bell: gave the hand a cordial grasp, saying, 
‘¢ Don’t mind those girls in your room; one 
is all eaten up with grandfathers, and the other 

4 
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piece of sensibility —O, la! — knows just 
enough to say, Ba!” 

Though there was nothing very witty in this, 
and the better feelings of Frances would have 
led her to condemn its severity, she laughed 
heartily for the first time since she had been at 
Sorora. 

‘¢ ‘There, now, that will do you good. 
There is something to do here besides moping 
and plodding. We do contrive to get up an 
immense deal of fun. You must come over to 
/Massydony, as we call our wing, and see how 
much sport we have.”’ 

‘¢ T thought it was contrary to the rules to go 
from one wing to the other to pay visits,” said 
Frances. 

‘¢ Who minds the rules ? Nobody tells tales 
in Massydony. You can come in the even- 
ing; I will show you the way over from 
Circassia ! ”? 

‘¢ Circassia !”? 

‘¢ Yes, that is the name of your wing, be- 
cause Beauty Telfair lives there. Ours is not 
Macedonia, but Massydony, — a name that it 
got accidentally from one of our girls, who 
always makes use of that elegant expletive. I 
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see I shall have to enlighten you a little about 
the manceuvring of the school. ‘There is some- 
thing besides study to be done here. It takes 
a deal of time to plan how to escape the prying 
eyes of Mrs. MacOver and her myrmidons.”’ 

‘¢ Would it not be easier, and quite as agree- 
able, to study and to conform to rules?” 
asked Frances. 

‘¢ Tf there are seeds in an apple, there is fun 
in you,”’ replied Bell Rowe. ‘* Do not pre- 
tend that you are so mighty good.”’ 


CHAPTERIV. 


ee 


THE SENTIMENTAL SCHOOL-GIRL. 


LETTER from Marion Telfair to Alice Ca- 
rey: — 


‘6 My swEETEsT FRIEND, 

‘¢ Every zephyr that flits on its ethereal wings 
over the blue cerulean, from the far distant 
orient, reminds me most delightfully of your 
exquisite perfections. I long for that free in- 
tercommunity of feeling which we whilome 
enjoyed. I cannot bear to transmit my 
thoughts through the dull medium of machinery, 
which goes puffing out its horrid pyroligneous 
as it bears onward my paper missile, neither 
would I send them through the medium of 
wires. Could I but send thought from eye to 
eye with more than lightning speed, how much 
could I convey to your sympathizing bosom ! 
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‘6 Alas ! alas ! I am the victim of that dear, 
delicious, delightful, dangerous distemper which 
Cupidon inflicts upon his votaries. Alas ! and 
again alas! (Cheeks hide your blushes!) I 
am in—love. Methinks I hear the dulcet 
tones of your voice,/exclaiming, — ‘ Poor 
young moth! Have you then got caught? 
you, a school-girl of sixteen!’ My Adonis 
is a superb creature. His eyes are darker 
than the starry midnight, and his hair darker 
still; his nose is patterned on the antique, 
and his high forehead is pure as alabaster. 
We have never yet spoken, excepting by those 
glances which utter more than words can 
speak. He sent me (by one of the day- 
scholars) the sweetest love of a rose-bud, 
which I have embalmed with tears and fold- 
ed in tissue paper. O the dreadful uncer- 
tainties, the agonies, the hopes, the fears, 
the torments, the joys, the griefs, of love!!! 
Pity and advise me. I can write of nothing 
else but this one absorbing, concentrating 
subject. My ocular organs see naught 
else, my auricular ones seem to hear a voice 
that never yet has reached them, and my 
imaginative soul imbibes the diapason of that 
melodious minstrelsy. 
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‘¢ Ma chére amie, I must say adieu. With 
undying devotion, your 
‘© MARION.” 


This letter was not written at one sitting, 
nor at three or four ; ® was studied, diction- 
ary in hand, and rewritten, until it presented 
the finished specimen of the epistolary, as here 
given. ‘The ‘‘ Adonis”? who was the object 
of this raging fancy, was a tall, awkward boy 
of fifteen, who was pursuing his studies in the 
family of a clergyman in the neighbourhood of 
Sorora, happily unconscious of the impression 
he had made upon the romantic Marion. 
Marion watched from day to day at her win- 
dow, to see him pass; for the youth every 
morning went to the post-office. One unlucky 
morning he was missing; the next, he was 
still missing. Marion fell upon the neck of 
Kate Murray and whispered, — ** He has gone 
for aye. Desolate ! desolate! ” 

‘‘ Have you got your algebra lesson ?”? 
asked Kate. 

‘¢Q, no! I have not thought of it ; how 
could I? What shall I do ?” exclaimed the 
disconsolate beauty. 
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‘¢ Frances Jerome will help you ; she has 
been telling me how to do all mine. I have 
never condescended to ask that saucy Bell 
Rowe since she insulted me, and owned that 
her great-grandfather was a blacksmith.” 

‘¢ But I never yet have spoken a word to 
this Frances Jerome,”’ said Marion. 

‘¢ ‘There she comes, and you will find her 
very obliging, though she wont do out your 
sums for you, as Bell used to,” whispered 
Kate. 

With a craven, cringing manner, quite dis- 
gusting to Frances, Marion implored her 
assistance about her algebra lesson. 

‘¢ Excuse me, Miss Telfair,’ said Frances ; 
‘© ] have yet my own lesson in philosophy to 
learn, and shall hardly have time for it before 
school commences.”? 

‘* You are very disobliging,”” muttered 
Marion. 


Letter from Meta Sevane to her mother : — 


‘¢ My Dear Moruer, 
‘<f have so much to tell you about a new 
friend, that I do not know where to begin. 
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Her name is Frances Jerome ; but I call her 
Fanny, my own sweet Fanny. She has now 
been here a month, and [ really believe that 
she loves me. I have a strange reason for 
thinking so. All the girls make a kind of play- 
thing of me, and flatter me. Now, Fanny 
has never done this. She has told me of a 
great fault, one that you, dear mother, have 
often warned me about. She told me that I 
was indolent, and that I must study more! 
Only think of that! We school-girls don’t 
often take the trouble to improve each other, 
but Fanny has tried to help me all she could, 
and in such a kind way, too! She has not had 
one bad mark since she has been here, and I 
have not had one for a whole week myself, 
and all owing to her good advice and assist- 
ance. I want very much to ask Fanny home 
with me to pass the vacation. May I, dear 
mother ? I do not know whether she. is rich 
or poor ; she dresses very neatly and prettily, 
but not extravagantly, that is, she don’t wear 
any ornaments excepting a nice, plain, little 
watch. Now, may I invite her, and when you 
send the carriage for me, at the end of the term, 
will you send a note to Mrs. MacOver, to beg 
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her to let Fanny come to Greendell ? Please 


do, and oblige your own little 
‘6 Mera.” 


Greendell, the country-seat of Mrs. Sevane, 
was Only about ten miles from Sorora. It was 
a delightful residence, and the girls considered 
it a great privilege to be invited there. Mrs. 
Sevane returned an immediate answer to 
Meta’s letter, containing a cordial invitation to 
her daughter’s friend to pass the vacation at 
Greendell. Meta communicated it with great 
joy to Frances, who thanked her warmly, but 
before she could accept it, she must ask per- 
mission. For this there was time enough, as 
the vacation was still at a distance. The 
much wished for permission arrived at last, 
and little Meta Sevane ran from one to 
another to tell of her happiness. | 

‘¢ Frances Jerome going to Greendell ! ” 

‘¢ Frances Jerome going home with Meta 
Sevane ! ” 

Such exclamations were uttered with every 
variety of intonation by the school-girls. Kate 
Murray was horrified. ‘* Did you ever!” 
she exclaimed ; ‘‘I expected to have gone 
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myself. It is four whole months yet to the 
vacation, and something may happen to pre- 
vent this Jerome girl from going there ; I am 
sure she would be as much out of place as a 
fish out of water.” . 


ee 


CHAPTER V. 
——— 


A NEW ARRIVAL. 


‘“ Tne luggage! the luggage !”’ exclaimed 
Marion Telfair, looking out of the window of 
her room. ‘*Come, Kate, and look at it. 
Four trunks, two boxes, two baskets, and 
two carpet-bags! Whocan it be? Besides, 
look ! what a splendid equipage ! ” 

A gay carriage was at the gate, and outof it 
sprang, without any assistance, a large girl, 
very showily dressed, and after her a_ plainly 
dressed little man stepped out, loaded with 
packages. The girl walked up the yard, with 
a very consequential air and a city swing, and 
the little man followed, with as much luggage 
as he could carry. Having laid it at the door, 
he went for a second, a third, and a fourth 
load, while the girl waited, a short distance 
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from the door, until trunks, boxes, &c., had 
been all safely deposited. 

‘¢ Now you may go, pappy,”’ said the girl ; 
‘6 good bye ! ” 

‘¢ Give us a buss,”’ said the man. 

‘¢No, no, pappy! you will mash my new 
bonnet. There, go,” said she, repulsing him. 

The man turned, with a sorrowful look, and, 
walking down the yard, got into his showy car- 
riage and drove off. 

‘¢ ‘That is a cool parting with a father,”’ said 
Kate Murray, who, with Marion, had been 
watching this operation from the window. 

‘¢ But what a beautiful bonnet ! ’? exclaimed 
Marion. 

‘¢ She looks like a fringe-board from the 
shops,” said Bell Rowe, peeping over the 
girls’ shoulders. ‘** Do you know her name ?” 

66 No.”? 

‘Jt is Arethusa Slam,’ continued Bell. 
‘¢'Was there ever such a queer name? I 
just heard Mrs. MacOver tell the waiter to 
bring in Miss Arethusa Slam’s luggage.”’ 

The next day this luggage was unpacked ; 
the splendid array of shawls and dresses, bon- 
nets and bracelets, displayed with much parade 
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by Miss Arethusa Slam, produced the custom- 
ary effect of splendor ; every girl in school was 
anxious for the acquaintance of the fortunate 
owner. 

In the afternoon, when all the scholars were 
assembled on the spacious play-ground of the 
seminary, Kate Murray and Marion Telfair 
walked up to Miss Slam, and invited her to 
promenade with them. 

‘¢ You must feel lonely among so many 
strangers,”’ said Marion, offering her arm to the 
tall stranger. 

‘¢ T am used to seein’ a great many folks,” 
she replied, in a coarse voice and an affected 
manner ; ‘‘ I went into company all last win- 
ter, — balls, and parties, and circuses, and all 
sorts of things,—and I reckon I shall be as lone- 
ly as a stray sheep here in this out of the way 
place. But pappy thought as how [ had bet- 
ter come and take music lessons, and ’tend to 
drawin’ a spell, ’cause you know it is the fash- 
ion to be accomplished.” 

‘¢ You have completed your studies, then,” 
remarked Marion. 

‘¢ Yes ; geography and grammar I done up 
long ago, and pappy said I need not be pes- 
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tered with all those silly ologies that girls now 
learn, just to be laughed at as blue-stockin’s.” 

*¢ But you have studied rhetoric, and astron- 
omy, and mental philosophy, I suppose ? ”’ said 
Kate Murray. 

‘¢ Not a word of one of them. Awfulsuz ! 
I would not bother myself with them for any 
thing. I have come to be a parlour boarder, 
and pappy pays a great price for me, too, — 
more than a hundred dollars a quarter.”’ 

‘¢ Are you a native of this country ? ” asked 
Kate Murray. 

«¢ Awfulsuz ! No ; I hate the abrogoins.”” 

‘¢ What do you hate, Miss Slam ? ”’ inquired 
Marion. | 

‘¢ The abrogoins, the natives, the Indians ; 
you know who I mean.” 

‘¢ Q, the aborigines!” replied Marion; ‘‘ I 
think they are a noble race. Some of 
Cooper’s novels make them very interest- 
ing.”’ 

‘© Novells!’ exclaimed Miss Slam; ‘ I 
have brought lots of them to read, but don’t 
tell the schoolmarm.?’ 

‘¢ What are they ?”’ asked Marion. 

‘© Q, all sorts of queer things! I will lend 
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them to you to read, only.don’t let on to 
Madam What-you-call-her.” 

Bell Rowe now joined the trio. 

‘¢Q, we are to have some delightful books 
to read, Bell ; don’t you want to borrow ? ” 

‘¢ Does Miss Slam keep a circulating libra- 
ry ??? demanded Bell. 

‘¢ Yes ; one that will circulate very rapidly 
among our school-girls,”’ replied Marion. 

The news of this late importation spread 
immediately among the scholars, and the books 
were soon widely distributed. They were 
novels and romances translated from the 
French and German, some of them of the most 
corrupting character, such as no young lady 
should be willing to look into. 

A wonderful falling-off in the recitations was 
the consequence. Out of a whole class, 
Frances Jerome and Meta Sevane were the 
only girls who continued to give perfect recita- 
ations. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ret 


AN UNJUST ACCUSATION. 


THERE was a tremendous fermentation go- 
ing on at Sorora. Miss Dracy, one of the as- 
sistant teachers, had become very unpopular. 
The exaggerated, over-excited feeling pro- 
duced by reading those dangerous works of 
fiction began to manifest itself. The girls 
might be seen in little knots about the play- 
ground, whispering together and concocting 
some mischief ; they voted themselves injured, 
ill-treated individuals, equal, in their own es- 
timation, to some of the persecuted heroines 
over whose sorrows they had lately wept. 

One night, after all was quiet in Circassia, 
Bell Rowe came over from Massydony. She 
tapped gently at the door of the room where 
Frances Jerome was -studying her lessons, 
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after the other inmates were in bed. Frances 
opened the door, and Bell slily glided in, care- 
fully closing it after her. 

‘¢ Here, sleeping beauty,” whispered Bell 
to Marion, ‘‘ wake up and sign a petition.” 

‘© What is it now ? How could you dis- 
turb that sweet visitation of Morpheus ?”’ mut- 
tered Marion, rubbing her half-closed eyes. 

‘¢ Come, now, bring yourself wide awake 
at once, and comprehend that this is a petition 
to Mrs. MacOver to dismiss immediately that 
odious Miss Dracy. We cannot and will not 
tolerate her any longer. ll the girls in Mas- 
sydony have signed it in an immense round- 
robin. Here it is,’’ continued Bell, unrolling 
a large sheet of drawing-paper, upon which the 
petition was written, the signers’ names sur- 
rounding it. 

Marion aroused herself to sign it. 

‘¢ Here, Kate Murray, write your name 
next.” 

Kate, half awake, scrawled her name. 

‘¢ Now, Frances Jerome, put down yours,” 
said Bell. 

‘¢T shall not sign the petition,” replied 
Frances, very decidedly. 
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‘¢Not sign it! Why not? You are the 
first girl who has made any opposition to it.” 

‘‘T like Miss Dracy. She is a faithful, ex- 
cellent teacher, and I should be sorry to have 
her dismissed,’? said Frances. ‘‘ What has 
she done to render herself so unpopular ? ”’ 

‘¢Q, a thousand and ten thousand things ! 
First and foremost, she acts the spy, the mean, 
contemptible spy, for Mrs. MacOver. She is 
always listening, and prying, and reporting 
what the girls are about.” 

‘¢T cannot: think that possible,’? replied 
Frances, indignantly ; ‘‘ she could not be so 
dishonorable. ”’ 

‘¢T did not suppose that you, Frances Je- 
rome, considered it dishonorable to be a spy,” 
said Kate Murray, now wide awake. 

‘‘Nor I either,” said the sleepy beauty, 
‘¢ you are so accustomed to the business.’ 

Here Bell Rowe indulged herself ina laugh, 
at the risk of being discovered in her unlawful 
inroad upon Circassia. 

‘¢ ‘What do you all mean?” inquired 
Frances, earnestly, but not angrily. 

‘‘ Have you not yourself been acting the 
spy upon these two poor girls, ever since you 
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have been here? That is the reason why I 
drew off from being your friend,’’ said Bell 
Rowe. 

‘¢ Me a spy ! ” exclaimed Frances. 

‘¢ Yes, a mean, contemptible spy !”’ replied 
Bell ; ‘‘ and you will probably report me for 
coming here to-night, though your special busi- 
ness is to tell tales of Marion and Kate.” 
Bell Rowe then pointed towards her, and re- 
peated, ‘*Contemptible spy ! ”’ 

Frances Jerome started up, threw the heavy 
book which she had in her hand furiously upon 
the floor ; her dark eyes sparkled with fury ; 
she rushed towards Bell, raised her hand and 
gave herea violent slap upon the cheek. Then 
she took her by the shoulder, and, pushing her 
out of the room, locked the door. Bell uttered 
a piercing shriek. The noise aroused the sleep- 
ers throughout the whole length of Circassia, 
Night-caps of every variety of form and size 
were suddenly popped out of the doors of 
the dormitories, and great, staring eyes look- 
ed wildly about. The teachers were on the 
alert. | 

Bell Rowe fled precipitately, and escaped 
undiscovered. Jn a few moments after, Miss 
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Dracy knocked at the door from which Bell 
had been so forcibly ejected. At first, no 
one answered. 

She knocked more violently, and said, 
‘© Let me in, this moment.” 

Frances Jerome opened the door. Her 
eyes were still flashing and her face flushed 
with anger. 

‘¢ What has happened, Miss Jerome ?” in- 
quired Miss Dracy. ‘‘ The noise proceeded 
from this room, and you are the only young 
lady I have found not yet in a night-dress.”’ 

By this time the alarm had spread, and Mrs. 
MacOver appeared, with a cloak thrown 
around her, and a black satin bonnet. pver her 
night-cap. 

‘¢ What is the cause of all this uproar ? ” 
she inquired. 

‘¢ | do not know, madam,”’ said Miss Dra- 
cy ; **but I am sure the noise came from this: 
room. At first, Miss Jerome refused to open 
the door; when she did so, I found her ex- 
ceedingly agitated and flushed, as you see 
_ her now.” 

‘¢ Miss Jerome, I am astonished,’ said 
Mrs. MacOver ; ‘* I thought you one of the 
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most quiet, well-behaved young ladies in the 
seminary. Tell me what has happened.” 

‘‘Madam, I cannot,’”? replied Frances, 
firmly. 

‘¢ Do you mean that you are really not able 
to tell me, or that you know and will not 
tell ?’? demanded Mrs. MacOver, angrily. 

Frances Jerome, still smarting under the 
unjust accusations of her companions, replied, 
‘¢T will not, though you should tear my tongue 
out by the roots ! ” 

All this time not a question had been put to 
the two girls, who, pretending to sleep, trem- 
bled so violently as to shake the bed-covering. 

‘¢ Marion Telfair and Kate Murray, had 
you any*thing to do with this mysterious 
noise ?’? inquired Mrs. MacOver. 

‘¢ No ma’am ; we had been quietly in bed 
for a whole hour,” replied Kate. 

‘¢ Then you, Miss Jerome, seem to be the 
only one who knows any thing about it. Come 
with me immediately, and give some explana- 
tion,’’ said Mrs. MacOver, leading Frances to 
her own room, followed by Miss Dracy. 

Two whole hours was Frances Jerome sub- 
jected to a close examination, and not a glimpse 
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of the truth was elicited. She returned to her 
room, and, throwing herself upon the bed, 
without undressing, fell asleep from complete 
exhaustion. 

The next morning she was summoned to 
another cross-questioning, and still proving ob- 
stinate, she was ordered to take up her abode 
in a small room in a remote part of the building, 
and there her only food was to be bread and 
water, until she would come to terms. She 
thus continued for a whole week, every day 
closely questioned, and refusing to explain the 
mysterious circumstances of that eventful night. 


CHAPTER VII. 


——p—— 


THE ROUND-ROBIN. 


MEeEanTIME, the petition against Miss Dracy 
‘had been signed by every girl in the school, 
excepting Frances Jerome, and at the end of 
the week was left in the desk of Mrs. Mac- 
Over. | | 

As the preceptress had not. previously been 
aware of the unpopularity of Miss Dracy, 
she hastily concluded that the true cause of it 
was her having made the discovery with regard 
to Frances Jerome, which had led to her 
severe punishment. She therefore summoned 
the whole school to meet in the hall of the 
seminary, and severely reprimanded them ‘for 
interfering in behalf of the obstinate, rebellious 
Frances Jerome. 

Whatever other faults the young may com- 
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mit, cruelty and injustice are not usually among 
them. Hasty and violent they may be, but 
when the angry moment is over, their generous 
and kind feelings revive. In this case, the ex- 
treme generosity of Frances Jerome, and her 
resoluteness in suffering so severely rather 
than betray others, and those others persons 
who had injured her, had created a powerful 
interest in her favor, as well as established her 
innocency of the charge they had brought 
against her, of being a spy. In short, she had 
become, in the eyes of all, quite a heroine. 
The maid-servant who waited upon Frances, 
and carried her bread and water three times a 
day, had her pockets loaded by the girls with 
nuts, fruit, and confectionary, for the prisoner ; 
besides, notes of condolence, interesting books, 
and newspapers were sent in abundance. 
Yet, such was their dread of the preceptress, 
and of being condemned to a similar confine- 
ment, that, hitherto, no intimation had been 
made of the cause of all this trouble. 

The assembled scholars were seated in their 
respective places. Mrs. MacOver was in the 
chair on the platform. A silence, so intense that 
you might have heard the throbbing of hearts, 
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continued for a minute ; then Mrs. MacOver, 
holding the petition in her hand, began : — 
‘¢ Young ladies, I am astonished at this act of 
insubordination. Ask to have a most wor- 
thy and respectable teacher dismissed, merely 
because she happened to make the discov- 
ery of some unaccountable mystery!” Here 
Mrs. MacOver, aware of the Hibernianism 
she had committed, stopped, and became em- 
barrassed. Soon, however, she resumed : — 
‘¢T have not the least doubt that Miss Je- 
rome’s punishment has been the cause of this 
petition, and I have my suspicions that the 
whole affair was gotten up by Miss Jerome 
out of spite to Miss Dracy.” 

‘¢ OQ, no, indeed, Mrs. MacOver ! ”’ exclaim- 
ed Bell Rowe, standing up in her place; 
‘S Miss Jerome was the only girl in the school 
who refused to sign that petition, and she said 
she liked Miss Dracy, as Marion Telfair and 
Kate Murray can testify.” ) 

‘¢ T was half asleep that night,”’ said Marion 
Telfair, trembling from head to foot; “I 
don’t know what she did say.”’ 

‘¢ For shame !”’ whispered Meta Sevane ; 
then, turning to Kate Murray, who sat next 
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her, she said, ‘‘Courage, Kate! tell the 
truth.” 

‘¢ What do you know about it, Miss Mur- 
ray ?”? asked Mrs. MacOver. 

‘¢] know that Frances Jerome refused to 
sign the petition, and said that she liked Miss 
Dracy.” 

‘¢ And it was the same night of the alarm ?”’ 
questioned the preceptress. 

‘¢ It was the same night of the alarm,”’ 
boldly replied Bell Rowe; ‘“‘and I was the 
cause of that alarm.” 

Here a murmur of applause ran around the 
hall. 

‘¢T was the cause,’? repeated Bell; ‘I 
went late that night to ask the girls in that 
room to sign the petition. Frances Jerome 
refused. I accused her of being a mean spy ; 
she slapped me in the face ; I screamed as 
loud as I could yell ; then she violently pushed 
me out into the entry, and I ranto my own 
room. I deserved it all, and more, and I am 
sorry that I have caused poor Frances Je- 
rome so much trouble; she is one of the 
noblest girls in the world.” 7 

The scholars, one and all, clapped their 
hands, and loudly applauded Bell Rowe. 
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<¢ Young ladies, be quiet! ? said Mrs. Mac- 
Over. ‘*Can this be true? Has that poor 
girl been kept in ‘ durance vile’ for a whole 
week, on bread and water, in consequence of 
being faithful found among the faithless ?”’ 

No reply, but sundry expressive glances. 

‘¢ Meta Sevane can tell you that I came 
back that night with a scarlet cheek, and ina 
violent passion,’’ said Bell Rowe. ‘ But she 
did not know the cause. I was afraid to tell 
her, believing that her friendship for Frances 
Jerome would induce her to tell the whole 
truth to you, madam.”’ 

‘¢ Miss Dracy, go and bring Miss Jerome 
here,’’ said Mrs. MacOver. 

In a few moments, Frances walked into the 
room, with a firm, but modest air, followed by 
Miss Dracy. Neither pride nor anger disfig- 
ured her fine countenance ; she was somewhat 
paler and thinner than formerly, but never had 
her whole bearing been so dignified, nor her 
expression so sweet and placid. She stood 
before Mrs. MacOver with her eyes cast 
down and her hands folded. 

‘© Miss Jerome,’’ said the principal, ‘I 
find that others have been more to blame in 
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this matter than yourself, although you did 
wrong not to confess the truth. You also did 
very wrong to strike Miss Rowe.” 

‘¢ T did, indeed,” replied Frances ; ‘‘ and I 
ask Miss Rowe’s pardon. Will you forgive 
me, Bell ?” 

Bell Rowe sprang from her seat, and, run- 
ning to Frances, threw her arms around her 
neck, and, bursting into tears, said, — ‘‘ For- 
give you! I wronged you cruelly, Frances 
Jerome, and it is I who must ask your for- 
giveness.”” 

‘¢ You are entirely forgiven,”’ said Frances. 

‘¢ Stand by yourself, Miss Rowe, and you, 
Miss Murray and Miss Telfair, come from 
your seats and stand there with her.”” The 
two girls came forward. ‘Cruel girls, to al- 
low one of your companions to be in disgrace 
for so long a time, when you had it in your 
power to release her! I must punish you se- 
verely.”? Mrs. MacOver paused. © 

‘¢ Forgive them! I entreat you, Mrs. Mac- 
Over, to forgive them!” said Frances Jerome. 

‘¢ Do please forgive them,”’ repeated all the 
scholars. 

‘¢ Please forgive them,”’ said Miss Dracy. 
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‘¢ And what shall I do with the petition ? ” 
demanded the preceptress. 

‘¢ Tear it,’’ repeated a dozen voices. 

‘¢ Tear it to atoms,”? chimed in the whole 
school. 

Mrs. MacOver tore the petition into hun- 
dreds of pieces, and, as she did so, gave the 
scholars a lecture on obedience to authority. 

Frances Jerome, restored to her own apart- 
ment, was warmly welcomed by Kate and Ma- 
rion. The very day after her return, Kate 
Murray said to her, — ‘‘ Now, Frances, tell 
us something about your own family, for, real- 
ly, if I only knew who they were, I should 
like to be your intimate friend.”’ 

‘¢ Can you not love me for my own sake ? ” 
said Frances, with a sweet smile. 

‘* T am almost compelled to do so, but I am 
sorry you are so reserved. It really seems 
singular. People who have very respectable 
relations are generally proud of them, and like 
to talk about them.” 

‘¢ Now, do you know, [ think the little mys--. 
tery about you, Jeromia, makes you more in- 
teresting,” said Marion. ‘* By and by, I 
think you will be discovered to be an heiress, 
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or a foundling, or a foreign princess, and so 
I mean to call you Jeromia.” 

Frances smiled at the romantic expectations 
of the beauty, and begged her not to build her 
castles in the air too high. 

Marion threw her arms around the neck of 
Frances, and exclaimed, — ‘‘ Innocent victim 
of injustice and cruelty, can we forgive our- 
selves? What if you had expired during that 
vile incarceration ! ”’ 

‘‘T was very comfortable, and I hope it 
was a profitable week to me,’’ was her reply. 

And how was the week spent? Partly ina 
careful examination of the principles which had 
hitherto regulated her conduct, — those rules 
given her by her uncle. To amuse herself, 
she wrote a journal. 


CHAPTER VITI. 
—p—- 


FRANCES JEROME’S JOURNAL. 


First day. — A spy! What would Un- 
cle Mears say ? I am right glad that I resent- 
ed the false accusation. Bell Rowe’s ears 
ought to tingle. How could the girls be- 
lieve such a thing of me! By saying nothing 
about myself or my relations, perhaps, I have 
rendered the girls suspicious of me; they 
attach mystery to my condition, and think I 
have something wrong to conceal. Uncle 
Mears, I know, intended me a kindness ; but 
in acting from policy, I have not been success- 
ful in winning confidence and regard. I will 
prove to them all that I have some honor and 
generosity. 

How stupid it is to be shut up here alone ! 
To be sure, I have my books, and a sweet 
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note from dear little Meta. She does not 
think I have done wrong. A parcel! A 
parcel! What can it be? Only some nice 
cake from the girls. How kind! A letter 
from my mother! Joy! joy! 


Mrs. JEROME’s LETTER. 


‘¢ Florence. 


‘¢ My own dear Fanny, — Your most wel- 
come letter, the only one that has yet reach- 
ed us, had been just thirty-four days en 
route. 

‘¢ Before giving you any news, I am going 
to answer a part of your letter, the part re- 
lating to your Uncle Mears’s advice. Dear, 
kind-hearted soul! He thought himself a mir- 
acle of worldly wisdom, when he promulgated 
those rules for your guidance. And they 
were, some of them, truly excellent ; so far as 
regards your preceptress, they were unexcep- 
tionable. But, my dear Fanny, since I left 
you I have been led to examine very carefully 
the motives which have hitherto influenced my 
own conduct, and, of course, the motives 
which have been proposed for your influential 
ones. Sorry am I to say, they were worldly 
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ones, based entirely upon expediency. I 
must explain myself more clearly. There are 
a variety of motives which influence people 
in this world in such a way as to make them 
behave themselves with propriety. Among 
these motives are public opinion, or a desire 
to appear well in the eyes of the world. This 
is an exceedingly powerful motive, and pro- 
duces much that is valuable in external con- 
duct. We should, therefore, not disregard 
public opinion ; neither should we allow it to 
become a despotic tyrant, whose dictates we 
dare not disobey. 

‘¢ Another motive is the love of our friends. 
This is a higher motive than the former, and, 
while children are young, it is the best that 
they are capable of understanding. Now, 
while you are away from me, you will, I trust, 
often think, — What would my mother say, if 
I were to do so andso? What would my 
father think of it? Very amiable and very 
proper questions to ask, but, my dear Fanny, 
your father and mother, you know, are fallible, 
sinful beings, responsible themselves to their 
Creator. By his holy law, you are bound to 
honor your parents, and, by the same law, 
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to love him with all your heart, mind, and 
strength. 

‘¢ Here, then, 1s the motive, the highest mo- 
tive, — love to God. 

‘¢ Now, my dear Fanny, I entreat you to 
study attentively your Bible, and learn your 
duty from that infallible guide. 

‘¢ There you will learn that the best rule for 
a school-girl towards her companions is, * Do 
unto others as you would that others should do 
unto you.’ Your kind uncle knew, that, 
from long indulgence at home, you had become 
a complete little egotist, and for that reason 
he induced you to promise to say nothing 
about yourself or your family. As you gave 
him the promise, you must endeavour to keep 
it for the time specified, but it has, doubtless, 
thrown around you an air of mystery, and ren- 
dered your companions suspicious of you. 
They felt, when they were free and confiding, 
that something of the same kind was due from 
you in return. You must atone for this want 
of confidence, as far as is in your power, by 
the greatest possible regard for all their inter- 
ests. Show, by every action, that you do in- 
deed wish to follow the Saviour’s Golden Rule. 
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‘“¢ Again, I repeat, make yourself familiar 
with the precepts and example of that blessed 
Saviour, and pray to your Heavenly Father 
to guide you by his Holy Spirit.” 


(The remainder of the letter related to 
family affairs.) 


Second day.—I have been reading the 
Bible, according to my dear mother’s di- 
rections. I am self-condemned. My mo- 
tives would not bear the scrutiny. What 
am I to do? O for the guidance of that 
‘¢ Spirit which leads into all truth ”’ ! 

Third day. — What a proud, self-sufficient 
girl I have been! I seem never to have 
thought humility a Christian virtue. I hope 
I shall henceforth cultivate a different char- 
acter. How odious my life appears to me, 
when compared with that pure, that holy ex- 
ample to which my dear mother directs me ! 
How could I find forgiveness but through His 
blessed name ! 

Fourth day. — What a mercy it is that I 
have been shut up here for a quiet, calm con- 
sideration of my own character and conduct ! 
Although I have suffered much sorrow and 
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regret for the past, I would not have been 
spared from it, as I trust it will be for my 
future good. 

Fifth day. — A large box, they say, has 
arrived from Uncle Mears. I wonder what it 
is! The oranges, perhaps, to be distributed 
among my school-mates. Kind, generous un- 
cle! I trust you, too, love your Heavenly 
Father. Surely you have a noble heart, and 
mean to do right, although your life as a sailor 
has not given you the opportunity to learn ex- 
actly how to regulateit. May God protect 
and guide you ! 

Sizth day. — My uncle’s letter is so like 
himself. Good and generous uncle! ‘The 
ten thousand dollars, he says, are to be mine, 
if Ihave kept my promise. That is, the se- 
cret worth ten thousand dollars. Well, I 
hope I shall be able to do good with it, since 
I am to come into immediate possession of it, 
and actually receive the interest at the end of 
this half-year, — that is, if I keep my promise, 
which will be easy enough, now I am not in 
the habit of speaking of myself, and my good 
mother says it is right, having made the prom- 
ise, to keep it. 
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Seventh day. — Sunday, —a calm, lovely 
day ! How much have I learned during this 
retirement ! May I be enabled to keep the 
good resolutions which I have made, and to 
act consistently as a Christian. Dare I write 
myself by that name? I ought not to dread 
doing so, and yet it seems a fearful responsi- 
bility, —-to act as a Christian. God give 
me strength to conduct in such a manner as to 
be worthy of this noblest of all names ! 

The box from Captain Mears was opened, 
and found to contain a large quantity of 
oranges, sweetmeats, and foreign nuts. These 
goodies, as he called them, were liberally dis- 
tributed among all the inmates of Sorora, 
and particular care taken that Mrs. MacOver 
should receive a bountiful share. 

‘¢ Poor Frances Jerome !’ exclaimed the 
preceptress. ‘* To think I starved her upon 
bread and water for a whole week! And 
now she is so generous ! ” 

There are some greedy girls, whose hearts 
can only be reached through the gratification 
of the palate. The oranges and sweetmeats 
produced quite an excitement among them ; 
with the goodies in their mouths, they declar- 
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ed that Frances Jerome was the sweetest girl 
in the world, and they had always thought so, 
only they did not dare to say it, because 
she was so unpopular among a ‘‘ certain set” 
in the school. 

Such, indeed, was the popularity Frances 
had suddenly gained, that she was quite in 
danger of being too much exalted by it. She 
would inevitably have been injured by the flat- 
tery and adulation lavished upon her, had she 
not of late learned humility, — Christian hu- 
mility. : 

A perfect standard of excellence was now 
before her, and, knowing that she fell infinitely 
below it, she was in no danger of self-ex- 
altation. 

‘¢T thank you, most earnestly,”? said Miss 
Dracy to Frances, detaining her a moment 
in the recitation-room, the day after she had 
been released. 

‘¢ ‘Why do you thank me, Miss Dracy? I 
am not conscious of having done any thing to 
deserve your thanks.” 

‘¢ But indeed you have, Miss Jerome. 
Your moral courage, in resisting the example 
of the whole school, and refusing to sign the 
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petition, entitles you to my warmest gratitude. 
There are many duties here, which I am 
obliged to perform, very trying to my feelings, 
and the sustaining, comforting consideration, 
that one noble-minded girl is my friend, is of 
great value to me.”’ 

Frances looked at Miss Dracy with sur- 
prise, for tears were in the mild eyes of 
the teacher, as she took her hand and smiled 
sweetly in her face, saying, ‘‘ You may go to 
your room now.” 

Frances threw her arms around Miss Dra- 
cy’s neck, and kissed her cheek. That kiss, 
and the assurance of affection that it bore to 
her heart, diffused a cheering light over the 
darkened path of the faithful young teacher ; — 
darkened more by the unkindness and incon- 
siderateness of the school-girls than by any 
thing in the position itself. Miss Dracy was 
so conscientious in the discharge of her duty, 
that she could not be popular with all, but in 
time she was sure to have her reward, in the 
devoted love of the few, and the peace of 
mind which ever attends integrity and faith- 


fulness. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ee od 
MOONLIGHT MUSINGS. 


Tue highly-wrought romances in which Ma- 
rion Telfair had of late indulged had increased 
her sentimentality. She had one secret which 
she had not communicated even to her bosom 
friend, Kate Murray. For some time past, 
her confidential whisperings had been with 
Arethusa Slam. Several times these new 
friends had taken stolen walks together. But 
a day or two after Frances had returned to her 
room, Marion obtained permission to go with 
her to the village of Blazington. The village 
was only ‘half a mile from the seminary, and 
the young ladies were never allowed to go 
there alone. 

They stopped at the apothecary’s shop. A 
light-haired, lanky lad of about eighteen, be- 
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hind the counter, seemed exceedingly embar- 
rassed by the entrance of the young ladies ; 
the master of the shop was suddenly called 
out, and then the lad sprang over the counter, 
and, addressing Marion, exclaimed, — ‘*‘ My 
adorable Isabella ! ” 

Then followed a long conversation, in a low 
tone, of which Frances only caught here and 
there a few words, but they were such as to 
imdicate that the style was quite in keeping 
with the address at the commencement. 

‘¢ Come, Marion, it is time for us to leave,” 
said Frances. 

6 One minute longer,” said Marion. ‘Then, 
turning to the light-haired laddie, she said, in a 
loud whisper, — ‘‘ Be it so ; you have prevail- 
ed. I will take a walk with you by moonlight, 
this very evening. Meet meat the large gate.” 

‘¢ That I will, beautiful Isabella !’’ was the 
reply. ; 

‘¢It cannot be possible that you are going 
to keep such an appointment as that which you 
have just made,” said Frances, as soon as 
they were out of the shop. 

‘¢ Indeed [ am,” replied Marion. ‘‘I in- 
trust you with the secret, and rely implicitly 
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upon your honor. You surely will not di- 
vulge it.” 

‘¢ Let me persuade you to go no farther in 
this imprudent affair,” urged Frances, most 
earnestly. ‘‘ What would your parents say ?” 

‘¢ Alas! I know not, —I care not!” re- 
plied the sentimental beauty. ‘‘ Love knows 
no such prudential considerations ;— besides, 
my Edward would do honor to the proudest 
halls of the aristocracy of our country.” 

Frances Jerome could not forbear a smile 
at this rodomontade, and then she contin- 
ued, — ‘But it is wrong for you to meet in 
this clandestine manner.”’ 

‘¢ Clandestine !—TI like the word ; it has a 
very romantic sound,” said Marion. 

-6¢ Do you really intend to meet this apoth- 
ecary’s boy to-night ?”’ demanded Frances 
Jerome. 

‘¢ Apothecary’s boy!” retorted Marion. 
‘¢ You need not think you are going to pre- 
vent it by calling Edward contemptuous 
names. I do intend to enjoy with him one 
short moonlight walk.” 

‘¢ T shall think it my duty to prevent it.” 

‘¢You! Will you, Frances Jerome, be so 
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mean, so base ? I thought you despised be- 
ing an informer.”? 

‘¢ I do detest being a spy, ar acting treach- 
erously in any way; but if there is no other 
way to prevent your committing such a viola- 
tion of propriety, I shall certainly mention it to 
Mrs. MacOver.” 

Marion now burst into tears, and said she 
was vexed that she had not brought Arethusa 
with her, as she would have sympathized with 
her, and certainly not have betrayed her. 
Frances persisting in her resolution of inform- 
ing Mrs. MacOver, Marion at length promised 
to give up the appointed meeting. 

- After their return home, Marion busied her- 
self in writing a note on embossed paper. 

It was a beautiful moonlight night. The 
disappointed Marion sat by an open window, 


‘¢ And sighed and looked, and sighed and looked, ~ 
And sighed again.” 


Then, as if the moon-rays had penetrated to 
the brain, she seized a pen, and wrote an im- 
promptu. She placed it in an envelope with 
the note, and, wrapping the precious lucubra- 
tions in a sheet of white paper, with a small 
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stone, she threw them out of the window, as 
far as she could, upon the green lawn. She 
probably thought the white paper in the moon- 
light would immediately attract the notice 
of the melancholy lover, who, at midnight, 
would haunt the spot. 

It so happened that Mrs. MacOver was re- 
turning quite late that evening from a visit 
she had been making in the neighbourhood. 
She espied the peculiar-looking package in the 
grass, and sent the servant who was with her 
to pick it up. Putting it into her pocket, she 
carried it into the house. 

The next morning, when the scholars were 
all assembled in the school-room, Mrs. Mac- 
Over mentioned having found the singular lit- 
tle parcel, and, standing upon the platform, 
read the note and the poetry for the benefit 
of the whole school. Marion trembled and 


turned pale, but all were too much occupied 


to observe her. 


The note was directed, ‘‘ To my dear Ed- 


ward,”’ and was as follows : — 

‘¢’ The cruel Fates deny me the felicity 
that I had fondly promised myself this even- 
ing. Alas! why is it ever thus? Pleas- 
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ure is evanescent, and hope delusive; yet 
another time I may not be disappointed. 
Thine always. TsaBELLA.”” 


‘¢ A pretty affair, to be sure !’ exclaimed 
Mrs. MacOver. ‘* Quite incomprehensible ! 
Let us see if the poetry throws any light upon 
this detestable morsel of prose.”” Then, with 
the most extravagant emphasis, and most lu- 
dicrous gestures, Mrs. MacOver read the fol- 
lowing lines :— 


“O sweet! O beautifal ! ! O silver moon ! 
I love thee better than the brightest noon ; 
O, how can you look so very calm on me, | 
When I so exquisitely wretched be ? 


‘You shine so cold up in that deep blue sky, 
And heed not lovers when they sadly sigh ; 
Perhaps my Edward sees thee even now, 
And to thee repeats his solemn, loving vow. 


‘6 Would that I, O moon, were in your place, 
That I might see his dear, beloved face ! 
But, surely, I should not look with disdain, 
But if he smiled, I sure should smile again.” 
‘© What a medley of morbid sentiment, in- 
correct measure, and bad grammar!” ex- 


claimed Mrs. MacOver. 


“¢T go exquisitely wretched be!’ 
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Who can have written this? Pass the note 
around the school, Miss Dracy, and ask each 
one if she knows the writing.” 

‘¢No,”? ‘* No,” ‘* No,” was repeated un- 
hesitatingly, until it came to Kate Murray. 
She seemed much embarrassed, but at length 
said, ‘* No.” 

_ The next was Marion Telfair. Her an- 
swer was given so low as not to be heard. 

‘¢ What was Miss Telfair’s answer ?”’ in- 
quired Mrs. MacOver, earnestly. 

‘¢T believe she says she does not know 
the writing,” replied Miss Dracy. 

‘¢' Then she tells a whopper!” said Are- 
thusa Slam, who sat next, and was looking 
over the note; ‘‘for it’s her owny-tony 
writing.” 

Great excitement now manifested itself 
among the girls, and exclamations of, ‘* For 
shame !”? ‘¢ Mean!” ‘¢ Suspicious !’? were 
heard from various quarters. Mrs. MacOver 
rapped upon her desk, and commanded si- 
lence. Then she ordered Miss Slam to stand 
up. 

‘¢ What reasons have you for supposing that 
Miss Telfair wrote the note and poetry ?” 
asked Mrs. MacOver. 
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‘¢ Cause she pretends to be despertly in 
love with the ’pothecary’s boy down in the vil- 
lage,” replied Arethusa Slam. 

Here the girls burst into a roar of laughter, 
excepting Marion and Frances Jerome. 

Again Mrs. MacOver rapped upon the 
desk. ‘Silence, young ladies! Please, 
Miss Slam, how did you learn this wonderful 
fact?” 

‘¢ She told me so herself,’’ was the reply. 

Another titter from the scholars. 

‘¢ They need n’t laugh, as if they did not 
believe it. I know the boy; his name is 
Hobbs Diggin, but Marion calls him Edward 
Fitzgerald. He always treats us when we go 
to the ’pothecary’s.”’ 

‘¢ Miss Telfair, what do you say to this sin- 
gular accusation against you?’ asked Mrs. 
MacOver. = 
- *¢T do not believe a word of it!’ exclaim- 
ed Kate Murray. ‘* My friend would not 
disgrace herself by such vulgar acquaint- 
ances. Please ask Miss Jerome if she be- 
lieves this incredible story.” 

‘¢ Be quiet, Miss Murray ; I wish Miss 
Telfair to answer for herself. Do you know 
any such person as Hobbs Diggin ? ” 
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Marion covered her face, and burst into 
tears. ' 

‘¢ Miss MacOver, I ’dvise you to.ask Fran- 
ces Jerome if she didn’t see that boy, Hobbs 
Diggin, yesterday, when she went to the vil- 
lage, and if he did n’t treat her and Marion to 
peppermints and lickrish-ball !” 

‘¢ Be quiet, Miss Slam! Miss Jerome, do 
you know any thing about this affair ? ”’ 

‘© Mrs. MacOver, I should prefer to speak 
with you in private, if you will have the kind- 
ness to allow me to do so,” said Frances. 

‘¢ Certainly ; and Miss Telfair will accom- 
pany us.”? So saying, Mrs. MacOver left the 
school-room with the two girls. 

What occurred in Mrs. MacOver’s private 
parlour during her interview with Marion and 
Frances never transpired. Marion returned 
to her own room after about two hours, her 
eyes red with weeping, and Frances Jerome 
maintained the most cautious silence. 

Arethusa Slam’s presence was then requir- 
ed in that private parlour. She went with | 
a bold step and audacious air, muttering, —- 
‘¢ She ’s got nothin’ ag’inst me, I’m sure.” 

It seems, however, that she was quite mis- 
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taken, for soon she was seen going away, 
weeping violently, and speedily she returned, 
with her apron full of shabby-looking, dog- 
eared books. 

Mrs. MacOver was amazed to find that 
such a quantity of moral poison had been dif- 
fused among her pupils. She ordered that the 
books should be all packed up and sent off im- 
mediately to Mr. Slam. 

Mrs. MacOver very prudently refrained 
from punishing either of the girls by expulsion 
from school. She, however, determined to 
keep a stricter watch over the whole school ; 
and thus, as it ever is, the misconduct of a 
few was the cause of serious inconvenience to — 
the many. They were no longer allowed to 
go to the village without one of the teachers, 
nor to borrow books of any kind to read in 
their own rooms. 

x * * * * * 

‘¢T don’t like Frances Jerome,”’ said Are- 
thusa Slam to Isabel Rowe; ‘she is one of 
the musherroons.”’ 

‘¢ What are they ? I never heard of such 
things before,’ was the reply. 

‘¢ Now, Bell Rowe, you only pretend. The 

6 
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musherroons are folks what lives in two-story 
houses, have no marble fire-places, and keeps 
only one servant.” 

‘‘ How did they get the name of musher- 
roons ?” 

‘¢ Why, I do not know. How did every 
body get their names, —the Abrogoins, or 
the Chineses, or the Mandarims? Who 
knows ? Now the wonder is, how Meta Se- 
vane could ask this musherroon Jerome girl 
home to her house, when her mother belongs 
to the ’stocracy.”” 

‘¢ Do you belong to the ’stocracy ?” 

‘¢Sure Ido. Why, my father lives in a 
four-story house, with marble fire-places in 
six rooms, and keeps a cook, a:chambermaid, 
and a man-servant, who drives our carriage 
and acts as waiter. If that is n’t belonging to 
the ’stocracy, I don’t know what is.” 


CHAPTER X. 


—o—— 


THE BUTTER REBELLION. 


GREAT preparations were now going on for 
the examination, at the close of the term. 
The laggards behind their classes were now 
obliged to study day and night ; many pages 
blistered with tears bore testimony to the 
agony with which they had been conned. 

‘¢T am so dreadful homesick !”’ said Are- 
thusa Slam. 

‘© So am I,” replied one of the laggards, 
who dreaded the examination. 

¢¢ Tl tell you what makes me homesick,’’ 
continued Arethusa ; ‘‘ cause we never get 
any thing here fit to eat. Isay we ought to 
have a rebellion. Our butter is so pues 
rancid, it is n’t fit for pigs to eat.” 

‘¢ Well, suppose we get up a butter rebel- 
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lion,”’ said Isabel Rowe ; ‘‘I have heard my 
father say that in old times they used to have 
bread-and-butter rebellions at college. Now, 
let us, just for fun, quarrel with our bread and 
butter, although I think none could be better. 
What shall we do first ? ” 

‘¢T don’t know,” replied Arethusa ; ‘‘ sup- 
pose we rise and throw all the butter-plates 
out of the window to-night at tea-time.”’ 

*¢ Let us send notes to all the girls,’’ said 
Bell, ‘‘ to make the movement at the same 
tme. I will write them.” 

‘¢Q, do, do! ”? exclaimed Arethusa ; ‘* and 
I will make the first movement. It will be 
fun alive. Besides, it will teach old stingy 
MacOver to give us better fare.” 

The notes were written and despatched to 
all the girls, containing the following informa- 
tion: — | 

‘¢ Arethusa Slam is going to get up a butter 
rebellion to-night, at the tea-table. When 
you see her reach forward her hand to a but- 
ter-plate, please reach forward your own, and 
then remain quiet while she performs the re- 
bellion. This is for your private instruction. 

“]. R., Secretary.” 
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The eventful evening arrived, big with the 
fate of butter-plates. The signal was to be 
given by Arethusa Slam. Scarcely were 
they all seated at table, when that young la- 
dy, impatient for action, seized the plate of 
butter nearest to herself, and seeing dozens 
of hands extended towards other plates, she 
jumped from the table and threw the unfortu- 
nate butter out of the window. Having per- 
formed this feat, she turned and beheld the 
whole school with their eyes fixed upon her ; 
then followed a roar of laughter. The dis- 
comfited damsel jumped back to her seat, but 
the singular act she had performed had been 
observed. 

‘© Miss Slam, what does this mean ?”’ ex- 
claimed Mrs. MacOver. 

‘¢ Why ! why !”’ whimpered the frightened 
girl, ‘‘ we were all going to have a butter re- 
bellion, and I don’t know why the other girls 
did n’t throw their plates out of the window, as 
Bell Rowe said they were goin’ to.” 

‘© Miss Rowe, had you any thing to do 
with this affair ?’’ inquired Mrs. MacOver. 

‘¢ This ingenious device can be claimed 
solely by Miss Slam,” said Isabel, rising from 
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her seat; ‘‘to her alone belongs the exclu- 
sive honor. Since she planned it, I was deter- 
mined that she alone should execute it. For 
this purpose, I wrote notes to all the girls, 
which they can show you, that they need not to 
interfere with this butter rebellion. Miss Slam 
is the heroine, alone in her glory.”’ 

Bell Rowe sat down, in the midst of a roar 
of applause. 

‘¢ Well, young ladies, please now to eat 
your bread and butter, and after tea I will in- 
quire more into this affair,’’? said Mrs. Mac- 
Over. 

Miss Arethusa had very little appetite for 
her supper that night, and very little more the 
next morning, for Mrs. MacOver had written 
to her father to come and take her home. 

Isabel Rowe explained to Mrs. MacOver 
that she had taken the best way she could de- 
vise to prevent the girls from joining in such a 
ridiculous affair ; and as her motive was so 
good, she was pardoned, with a slight repri- 
mand for having written the notes. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Gee 


EXAMINATION DAY. 


Tue eventful day of the examination had ar- 
rived. What curling, and frizzing, and dress- 
ing, and prinking! For the girls — was it 
strange ? — wished to make a fine appearance, 
and do honor to Sorora. Then, what blush- 
ings and tremblings, as they took their re- 
spective seats around the large school-room, 
which was beautifully decorated with ever- 
greens and flowers, for this momentous oc- 
casion. 

It would be useless to attempt a description 
of the pretty girls who were ‘‘ the observed 
of all observers.”? Marion Telfair, in a bright 
pink silk dress, with a wreath of roses in her 
hair, shone conspicuous among them ; but 
alas ! before the day was over she was quite 
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crest-fallen, for she passed a miserable exam- 
ination, and every body said, ‘* What a pity ! 
So handsome, and yet so ignorant!” And 
all her own fault, too, for her mind was natu- 
rally a good one. Frances Jerome obtained — 
the first prize for good scholarship, and the 
second for composition. Isabel Rowe the 
first for composition, and the second for schol- 
arship ; and, what was very remarkable, the 
girls all seemed satisfied with this decision, 
and Frances and Isabel in particular. 

It was wonderful to see how much Fran- 
ces had gained in the affections of her school- 
mates, since she had been acting from higher 
and nobler motives. ‘They were entirely ig- 
norant of the cause of her more winning and 
gentle manners, while they yielded to the hap- 
py influence. The warmth of her nature had 
been repressed, while she was endeavouring 
to be guided by policy and expediency ; now it 
had free course. She loved her companions, 
and met with a full return. Even Kate Mur- 
ray declared that Frances Jerome was a very 
fine girl, and her intimate friend, although she 
did not know who her grandfather was. 


CHAPTER XII. 
——@~— 


VISIT TO GREENDELL. 


‘¢ Here comes Mrs. Sevane’s carriage down 
the avenue !”’ said Isabel Rowe ; ‘* I must say 
good-by to the girls.’”» And she ran down to 
the door. 

‘66 Good-by, first scholar ! °? exclaimed Bell, 
at the same time giving Frances a hearty em- 
brace. 

‘¢ Good-by, first composition!” said Meta. 
‘¢ Be sure and write to us; I wish I could 
take you all to Greendell.”’ 

Pretty little Meta Sevane, — how lovingly 
she nestled close to her tall friend, and how 
proudly she felt to carry home the best 
scholar in the school to pass the vacation 
with her! It never once occurred to her that 


Frances Jerome was a *‘ musherroon.”’ After 
7 . 
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riding about half the distance to Greendell, 
Meta kept looking out of the window. At 
length she clapped her hands, and said, — 
‘¢ ‘They are coming! they are coming !” 

‘¢'Who are they?” asked Frances, as 
she saw a cloud of dust, and faintly descried, 
in the midst of it, two riders on horseback. 

‘¢ You will see in a moment,”’ replied Meta. 

The riders now gallopped alongside the 
carriage, and ordered the coachman to stop. 
No sooner had he done so, than one of them 
thrust his hand into the carriage, and, seizing 
Meta by the hand, exclaimed, — ‘ Little sis, 
how are you ?”’. 

‘¢ Brother Warren, I am so glad to see 
you! ”? exclaimed Meta. ‘Then, remembering 
Frances, she introduced her. 

‘¢ Happy to see you, Miss Jerome ; allow 
me to introduce my friend, Count Rinaldo 
Frolickski, a Polish nobleman ; he speaks 
very little English,”? said Warren Sevane, at 
the same time presenting his companion, who 
bowed his handsome head till it reached the 
mane of his horse. 

Warren then ordered the coachman to drive 
on. 
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‘¢ What a queer bow that Pole made!” 
exclaimed Meta. ‘* Well may he be called 
a Pole, for so thin and tall a being I never saw 
before. How very black his eyes are, and 
hair to match! Is he not foreign-looking ? ”’ 

The eyes of Frances Jerome had been di- 
rected another way. She had only seen 
Warren Sevane. He had all the beauty and 
sweetness of his sister, with more vivacity in 
his countenance. Four or five years older 
than his sister, he already felt himself her pro-— 
tector, and vastly her superior. 

‘¢T have not told you, Fanny, about my 
mother,” said Meta, just before they reached 
Greendell. ‘ She has an impediment in her 
speech, unfortunately, — so great an impedi- 
‘ment, that she seldom speaks even to me, so 
that, with this Pole, who does not understand 
English, I think brother Warren and ourselves 
will have to do a great deal of talking. Home, 
sweet home, I may well say ! ” she exclaimed, 
clapping her hands, as the tall chimneys ap- 
peared among the still taller trees which sur- 
rounded the beautiful mansion of Mrs. Sevane. 
That lady herself was waiting upon the colon- 
nade to receive the youthful party. 
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Warren and his friend had alighted from 
their horses, and, in the most gallant style, 
handed out the young ladies. 

‘¢ Mother, dear mother! ’? exclamed Meta, 
throwing herself into the arms of Mrs. Sevane ; 
‘¢T thought the vacation never would come. 
This is Fanny, my dear Fanny Jerome, of 
whom you have heard so much as our first 
scholar.” 

Mrs. Sevane motioned with her hand, and, 
with a look of surprise, expressed that she did 
not expect to see such a tall young lady. 

‘¢ Mother, how long are you going to keep 
us here ?”? asked Warren, somewhat impa- 
tiently. 

Mrs. Sevane immediately led the way into 
the house, and very soon Frances was estab- 
lished in the beautiful room appropriated to her 
special use during the vacation. Very beauti- 
tiful it was, and so was the view of the grounds 
‘of Greendell from the windows ; but Frances 
felt sad and lonely. She seated herself by 
one of the windows, and the blue mountains in 
the distance reminded her of her own home. 
Then a bell — ‘‘the church-going bell ” of ° 
the neighbouring village — began to toll, and 
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her tears could no longer be restrained. In 
this lovely spot she experienced that longing 
for the absent, that uncontrollable heart-sick- 
ness, which she had never felt at Sorora since 
the first day of her arrival. 

A gentle knock from Meta aroused her, and, 
drying her tearful eyes, she admitted her little 
friend, and was soon ready to accompany her 
down to tea. 

The handsome young Pole made his low 
bow, and said nota word. Mrs. Sevane was 
occupied with pouring the tea, and Warren 
‘for a while seemed quite at a loss how he was 
to entertain so badly assorted a company. 

‘¢ Come, young ladies, don’t affect delicacy 
of appetite ; here are cold ham, chickens, and 
oysters, out of consideration to you, — your 
long journey, I mean, and the previous starva- 
tion.” 

So saying, he proceeded to load the pase 
of the girls. ° 

Meta enjoyed all the good things which ia 
mother had provided for the starved boarding- 
school girls, but poor Frances could scarcely 
swallow a mouthful ; every morsel seemed to 
choke her, and with difficulty she prevented 
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the tears from continually rolling down her 
cheeks. As she now and then dashedsone of 
these intruders from her eyes, she was careful- 
ly observed by the young Polish gentleman, 
who sat opposite her at table. His evident 
sympathy did not by any means injure the ex- 
pression of his fine face. 

Warren chatted with his sister, and joked 
her about her inordinate appetite, and seemed 
not to notice the tearfulness of the visitor. 

Meta told the story of the butter rebellion, 
and the hearty laugh that followed quite re-, 
lieved the awkward constraint of the little 
party. 

‘CT should like to see Miss Slam,’ said 
Warren; ‘a girl of spirit she must be. 
Was she one of your special cronies, Meta?” 

‘¢ No, indeed !”’ replied his sister ; ‘* you 
do not think I would condescend to associate 
with a vulgar person whom nobody knows.” 

A slight glance was interchanged between 
the two young men, which did not escape the 
observation of Frances Jerome, and the rosy 
hue that spread over her ‘face proved to the 
quick eye of Warren Sevane that she under- 
stood it. He hastened to change the topic. 
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‘¢Don’t they call our Meta a stupid little 
girl at school, Miss Jerome ?” 

‘¢ Certainly not; Meta is ” a great 
favorite, Frances was about to add, but she 
thought it would sound like flattery, and she 
stopped, quite embarrassed. Mrs. Sevane 
fixed her great eyes upon her, and listened for 
her to proceed ; but no words would come in 
lieu of those she was about to use. | 

Meta relieved her by saying, ‘* You would 
not choose a stupid thing for your friend, 
Fanny, would you, dear? ‘Though I do con- 
fess myself so stupid that you have to help me 
in my algebra and geometry.” 

‘¢'There now! What more do we need ? 
Ah, little miss ! you will never be first scholar 
in school,”’ said her brother. 

Again Frances blushed and looked embar- 
rassed, and right glad was she when tea was 
over, and they adjourned to the parlour for the 
evening, and seated themselves around a cen- 
tre-table. 

‘¢ Pray, Rinaldo, try and use what little 
English you possess,’’ said Warren Sevane to 
his Polish friend. 

‘‘Me very please to do so, if Mees no 
laugh,” said the Count Rinaldo. 
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Meta did laugh, in spite of herself, but Fran- 
ces succeeded in looking very politely grave. 

‘¢ Miss Jerome, have they introduced at 
your seminary the study of the science of 
_ handology ?”? asked Warren Sevane. 

‘¢ No, Sir, they have not.” 

‘¢ T suppose you have heard of that famous 
science.” | 

‘¢ T have not,” replied Frances, blushing at 
her ignorance. ‘* What is it ?” 

‘¢ The science which enables us to discov- 
er the character of an individual by the hand, 
the same as phrenology does by the head,”’ 
replied Warren, in a grave and formal manner. 
‘¢ There are eight leading points by which 
we handologists judge of character. Firstly, 
the color of the hand; secondly, its form ; 
thirdly, its texture ; fourthly, its movements ; | 
fifthly, its natural position when at rest ; sixth- 
ly, the form of the nails ; seventhly, the man- 
ner in which they are inserted into the fingers ; 
and eighthly, the lines upon the palm of the 
hand. This last point, however, was deemed 
of great importance ages ago, when it was 
known under the name of palmistry. Miss 
Jerome, will you have the kindness to place 
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your hand upon the table, that my friend, 
Count Rinaldo Frolickski, who is very learned 
in this science, and myself, a humble votary, 
may observe its peculiarities ? ”” 

Frances Jerome had a remarkably handsome 
hand ; and as this was a very singular request, 
she hesitated about complying with it, and 
looked as much puzzled and embarrassed as 
any other boarding-school girl of sixteen would 
have done. 

‘¢ There is mine!” said Meta, sprawling 
out her little short-fingered hand upon the ta- 
ble; ‘* now tell my character, and my fortune 
too, brother ! ” 

‘¢' Those chubby fingers denote good-na- 
- ture ; the nails a decided taste for horny sub- 
stances ad 

Meta withdrew the hand, and her mother 
laughed, and nodded approbation at this re- 
proof of her daughter’s dad habit of biting her 
nails. 

‘“¢Come, Count Rinaldo, put your hand 
upon the table,” continued Warren. 

The slender hand of the young man was 
immediately placed upon the table. ‘* Make 
what you please of it,”’ said he. 
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‘¢ Industry, neatness, order, ingenuity. Now 
turn the hand over,’’ continued Warren, in the 
most oracular manner. ‘* Alas ! in that palm 
I see deception, which will bring woe to its 
owner and unhappiness to others. I see that 
trouble and sorrow await him, but his indom- 
itable will insures success,’ and he will at 
length triumph over all opposition. Now for 
your turn, Miss Jerome.”’ 

‘¢ Please excuse me, Mr. Sevane,”’ said 
Frances ; ‘‘ I should not dare to hear my for- 
tune from one so skilled in this wonderful 
handology. | Who was the inventor of this 
occult science ? ” 

‘¢ Discoverer, you should say, Miss Jerome. 
You surely would not ask who was the in- 
ventor of chemistry, or botany, or even of 
phrenology. It is a science, founded upon 
facts, which are gradually accumulating. I am 
sorry that vou are so skeptical about it ; you 
certainly have nothing to apprehend from a 
close perusal of your own hand, except, if you 
will pardon me for saying so, that it reveals a 
want of frankness, or more cautiousness than 
usually belongs to young ladies of your age.”’ 

‘¢ Now, Warren, you are really rude to 
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Fanny, as well as myself; we will not have 
any more to say to you. Come, Fanny, let 
us go and sit by ourselves, and talk over our 
examination,” said Meta, at the same time 
leading Frances to a lounge in a corner of the 
room. 

‘¢ Now for a precious school-gossip,” said 
Warren. “¢*Did not Marion Telfair look 
sweetly ?? ‘ How horribly Kate Munson’s 
hair was dressed!’ ‘ Was n’t it funny to hear 
Mary Jane Thompson lisp out her answers ?’ 
&c., &c., &c. Come, Count, we are voted 
decided bores, and had better make our exit.”’ 

As soon as the young men left the room, | 
Meta exclaimed, — “‘ A Polish nobleman! I 
do not believe a word of it. Warren wrote 
me that he was going to bring home one of his 
friends from college, but did not mention hig 
name. His black hair and moustache give 
him a foreign look, and perhaps suggested 
this notion to my brother. Mother, do you 
believe he is a real, genuine Count ? ”’ 

Mrs. Sevane smiled very significantly, but 
whether it was for or against his being a for- 
elgner could not be ascertained. It was evi- 
dent she was in the confidence of her son. 
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‘Was there ever any thing so absurd as 
Warren’s handology ?”’ said Meta, looking 
at her bitten nails. ‘‘ It was too provoking to 
have him expose me before a stranger. He 
only got up all that nonsense because he did 
not know what else to do to entertain us.”” 

‘¢ Your brother appears to know all about 
Sorora.” 

‘“<'T’o be sure he does; I used to write 
every thing I could think of to amuse him ; he 
feels quite acquainted with you, Fanny, that 
is — that is—’’ and Meta hesitated, ‘all 
I could tell him. He knows how charming I 
think you, and yet I had to confess there was 
that little bit of a mystery which puzzled us, 
and provoked our curiosity at Sorora when 
you first came, you know, Fanny, but which 
we have not thought any thing about lately. I 
am sure Warren is only playing a trick upon 
us, but we will not let on, as Arethusa would 
say, that we suspect it. The most amusing 
part of the affair to me is, that he has thus 
brought upon himself the necessity of sustaining 
all the conversation.” 

‘¢ He seems very well able to do it,” re- 
marked Frances. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


—e— 


SCHOOL’°GIRL POETRY. 


A Few days after Frances and Meta had 
been at Greendell, the former received the 
following letter from Marion Telfair : — 


‘Dear JERom1A, — for so | love to call 
you, —‘ From morn till dewy eve’ we miss 
you. Homesickness prevails here, in spite 
of the charades, proverbs, and extempore 
tableaur vivants which we get up every 
evening. 

‘¢] dally with the Muses,’ occasionally, 
just pour passer le tems. I will send you 
one of my own pieces, which I have lately 
composed. I sent it to the ‘ Blazington Tel- 
egraph,’ and the editor had the impudence to 
decline it, in his notices to correspondents, 
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although there were half a dozen articles in 
the same paper vastly inferior. 


** Be still, my lonely heart, be still, 
And cease this fearful throbbing ; 
What anxious fears my feelings thrill, 
And of my peace my soul is robbing! 


“ This world ’s a tedious, tiresome place, — 
A world of contrariety, — 
Where no one dares to show a face 
Not fashioned to sobriety. 


‘* I wish some beauteous errant knight 
Would to Sorora wander, 
Just like a troubadour so bright, 
That I might of him ponder. 


“Then when he struck his gay guitar 
Beneath my latticed window, — 
A prelibation from afar, 
Like song of classic Pindar, — 


“‘ My throbbing heart would all be glad, 
And cease its dread emotion, 
Nor more be tossed and wildly sad, — 
A sweet pacific ocean. 


‘¢ T don’t think the obtuse editor understood 
that last allusion. 


‘* Kate Murray and Bell Rowe have be- 
come great friends of late, in spite of the iron 
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memory of Bell’s great-grandfather. 1 do not 
fancy Kate as much as I used to ; she is so 
egregiously proud. One of the younger girls 
at Sorora wrote a fable about Kate and Bell, 
and called it The Seringa and Rose, and, 
strange to tell, ever since they have ‘been 
better friends ; though I should not have thought 
it could have had that effect. 


‘Tue Fasre. 


‘¢ A tall Seringa in a garden grows, 
Beside a blooming, double-damask Rose, 
And as it far around its fragrance throws, 
The zephyrs rude its secret thoughts disclose : — 


“ ¢ Proud little upstart ! 
Why are you here 
With garments so smart ? 
You come too near. 


‘“‘¢ Your grandfather grew 
Close by a brook, 
Where the cold winds blew 
In a poor nook, — 


‘“‘ ¢ His clothing so mean, 
(Just like a clown!) - 

Of pale pink and green, 
Mingled with brown! 
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_ “In gardens I ’ve been, 
Since time began ; 
My parents were seen 
By the first man. 


‘¢¢ Without any thorn,’ 
Outspoke the Rose, 
© Was I, Eden-borns — 
I’ve had my woes. 


“¢ ¢Eve loved me awhile, 
And called me queen, 
And her gracious smile 

My dower has been. 


“ ¢ Progress is mine, 
Through toil and strife ; 
While sameness is thine, 
From life to life. 


66 ¢So, Madam Scornful, 
- You are a flower, 
And no more; — born full 
Of pride for dower.’ 


‘¢T do not think there is any thing very re- 
markable in this fable, but some of the girls 
think it quite wonderful, and have copied it: 
into their albums and commonplace-books. 
‘The measure certainly is not perfect. It is no 
vanity in me to think I write better poetry, 
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though the girls, out of spite, will not allow 
that I am poeta nascitur. 

‘¢ Do write to me, and tell me a great deal 
about Greendell, and your pleasant visitors, 
and don’t for the world let any gentleman see 
my poetry. For ever thine. 

s¢ MARION.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


—_—@~— 


ITALIAN NUNS. 


THe awkwardness and embarrassment which 
Frances had felt on her first arrival at Green- 
dell soon passed away, and the sadness too. 
She was in a few days quite at home. 

Various ways for making the time pass 
agreeably were devised by Warren and his 
friend ; — riding on horseback, walking in the 
country and about the grounds, or playing bat- 
tledoor on the piazza in front of the house. 
Mrs. Sevane kindly accompanied them on all 
these pleasure excursions. 

One day, as the little party were assembled 
in the piazza, playing battledoor, their attention 
was arrested by the approach of two old wom- 
en, who were slowly walking up the avenue, 
each of them leaning upon a cane, and appar- 
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ently way-worn and weary. They wore large 
black bonnets, with black crape veils over 
them, and old black dresses and shawls. As 
they drew nearer, their strength seemed to fail 
them, and at length they stood stock still. 
The girls and the young men threw down 
their battledoors, and ran to offer them some 
assistance. 

‘¢ You seem very much fatigued, good wom- 
en,”? said Warren; ‘‘walk into the house 
and rest yourselves, and the servants will give 
you some refreshment.” 

One of the women, without appearmg to 
understand, handed a paper to him, which 
stated that these two unfortunate persons were 
nuns, who had escaped from Italy, and needed 
the kind charity of all good people. 

‘¢’'You do not understand English, then,” 


_ gaid Warren. 


They both shook their heads. 

‘¢ Then you are the person to speak to 
them, Count Frolickski. They, doubtless, 
understand French.”’ 

°¢ Que voulez-vous, donc,” said the Count, 


‘with evident embarrassment. 


No reply. 
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‘S Dou venez vous?” he continued, some- 
what more assured. 

‘¢ DP)’ Italie,’’ replied the taller of the two, in 
a low voice. 

Meantime, Warren whispered to Fran- 
ces, — ‘* These are persons in disguise.” 

‘¢ How do you know that ?”’ 

‘¢ By the science of handology. The fair 
young hand that offered the paper belongs to a 
refined, educated young lady, accustomed to 
play upon the piano. Ask them to walk into 
the parlour,”” continued Warren, at the same 
time offering his arm to the one who handed 
the paper. ‘* Supportez, vous-méme,’’ said 
Warren, laughing at his own bad French. 

The Count offered his arm to the other 
‘¢ nun,” with a gallantry worthy of the palmiest 
days of chivalry, and they thus led the weary 
travellers into the house, and seated them upon 
a sofa. 

Warren then whispered to his friend, —‘* I 
suspect this is a ‘ Roland for an Oliver’ ”’ ; and 
then said aloud to Meta, — *‘ Do order some 
refreshments for these poor women, while I 
ride over to the village and see if they can 
not give them a nice room in the almshouse.”’ 
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Before Meta could comply with this re- 
quest, one of the women fainted, and Frances 
caught her in her arms as she was falling. 
They lifted her veil, threw off her bonnet, and 
laid her upon the sofa ; and there, instead of 
the countenance of an old woman, was the 
beautiful face of Marion Telfair, pale as mar- - 
ble. Her companion immediately threw aside 
her bonnet and veil, revealing the familiar feat- 
ures of Isabel Rowe. 

On the application of cold water and harts- 
horn, Marion recovered from the fainting-fit, 
and was able to sit up, while Isabel explained 
to the amazed circle around her, that they had 
walked the ten miles from Sorora, and that 
Marion, unaccustomed to any exertion, was 
overcome with fatigue. ‘ It was a very rash 
thing in us,” said Bell ; ‘* but Marion had such 
an intense desire to see a live Count, (he does 
not understand English, of course,) that she 
persuaded me to take this immense walk.” 

‘©The Count will be exceedingly flattered 
when he knows the interest he has excited at 
Sorora. I think he blushes even now, at the 
partial suspicion he has about the object of 
your pedestrian excursion.”’ | 


‘Em 
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By this time refreshments were brought in, 
and the girls gladly partook of them. 

‘¢ Where did you, get your nun’s attire?” 
asked Meta. 

‘¢ At our dress-maker’s in the village. She 
thought we wanted costumes for a tableau 
vivant, and only wondered why we should as- 
sume thein at her house, and leave our own 
apparel there ; but we are good customers, so 
she asked no questions. We should have 
made our call, and escaped from Greendell 
without being suspected, had it not been for 
Marion’s unlucky fainting-fit.”’ 

‘¢ J shall not be able to return to Sorora to- 
day,’ said Marion. ‘* What is to be done ?”” 

‘¢ Stay with us; you must not think of re- 
turning to-day,’’ said Meta. 

‘¢ But Mrs. MacOver will be alarmed,”’ said 
Bell ; ‘‘ we must return before night.” 

‘¢T cannot go. The excessive fatigue 
which I have endured will render it utterly im- 
possible,’’ whined out Marion, in the most af- 
fgcted manner. 

‘CY will order the carriage, then, and ac- 
company Miss Rowe to Sorora, if she will 
permit me,’’ said Warren. 
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ag ‘¢ And Frances, dear Frances, you will go 

with Bell, and make our excuse, will you not, 
we!” darling ?” pleaded Marion. 

Frances consented to go. 

.& ‘¢ How generous you are! ’’ exclaimed Ma- 
as = rion; ‘** you really have more magnanimity 
ud# than any person whom I have ever known. 
uot Indeed, you are just like a heroine of romance. 
e,# Please send back my trunk by the carriage.”’ 
| bee A look of surprise from the little circle fol- 
td lowed this singular request. Where was Ma- 
eit vion’s delicacy? Where her sense of pro- 

priety ? She had absolutely usurped the 
nut place of Frances Jerome. 
ne!" ‘¢ It is very selfish in me to take you back 
im to Sorora,” said Bell Rowe ; ‘*and yet I dare 

not go without you. You will soon return to 
‘aj  Greendell.” 

‘¢ Miss Jerome will surely return to-mor- 

ig | TOW,” said the Count, in perfectly good 
i English. 


CHAPTER XV. 
hn 


A CONFESSION. 


As the carriage rolled on to Blazington, 
Bell Rowe resumed her usual gay spirits. 
Your Polish Count speaks wonderfully 
American-sounding French,” said she. 

‘¢ Spare me!’ replied Warren Sevane ; 
‘© the Count, as you call him, is my chum at 
college, and his name is Arthur Tollman. It 
was a ridiculous piece of imposition, got up 
between us for a particular purpose ; and he 
is even more disgusted with it than I am. 
To-morrow he was to have come out in pro- 
pria persona.” 

‘¢Poor Marion! How sadly will she be 
disappointed! She would have walked twenty 
miles to see a live Count, at the risk of faint- 
ing a dozen times at the end of the walk. Do 
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not undeceive her. For pity’s sake, let her 
enjoy the delusion for a little while ; it will do 
her good by putting all other heroes out of her 
head.” 

‘¢ Very well ; if Arthur will consent to stay 
noble for a day longer, I shall enjoy the sport. 
It was no joke at all we Miss Jerome ; isis 
has very little romance.’ 

‘¢ Say, rather, that I love my own country 
so well, that I consider an American gentle- 
man as far superior to any foreign nobleman,” 
said Frances. 

The shades of evening were gathering round 
the landscape, as the carriage drove up the 
avenue at Sorora. ‘The servants of the sem- 
inary, from basement to attic, had been in 
dire consternation. The premises had been 
searched for Bell and Marion ; a pond had 
been dragged, and wells and cisterns anx- 
iously looked into. When Mrs. MacOver 
had almost given them up in despair, a thought 
of Hobbs Diggin flashed across her mind. 
The good lady despatched a messenger im- 
mediately to the village of Blazington, and 
there was found the innocent young man in- 
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dustriously plying the pestle and mortar. He 
had heard nothing of the stray damsels. 

On alighting from the carriage, the girls were 
saluted with a volley of questions, the answers 
to which were reserved for the private ear of 
Mrs. MacOver. Bell Rowe appeared be- 
fore the preceptress in the old black dress, 
bonnet, and veil. ‘‘ Mrs. MacOver, I have 
been guilty of a piece of folly and indiscre- 
tion,”’ said she. 

‘¢ And what have you been doing in this sin- 
gular garb ?”” 

Bell then related their imprudent adven- 
ture, and begged forgiveness for herself and 
Marion. 

‘¢ Perhaps you have been sufficiently pun- 
ished by the fatigue and mortification you have 
suffered,’’ said Mrs. MacOver. 

‘¢ Indeed, Mrs. MacOver, I think they 
have,”’ kindly added Frances Jerome. 

‘¢ T hope, my dear Isabel,’? continued Mrs. 
MacOver, ‘* this will be a serious warning to 
both of you, henceforth to assume no false dis- 
guise ; such attempts at a frolic usually ter- 
minate in sad consequences.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


—~—— 


SUDDEN INDISPOSITION. 


THE next morning, a messenger was de- 
spatched from Mrs. Sevane with a note to 
Mrs. MacOver, saying that Miss Telfair was 
not well enough to return, and begging that 
Mrs. MacOver would send some of that 
young lady’s wardrobe. Mrs. MacOver was 
inexorable. She refused to send a single 
article. This was a sad mortification to Ma- 
rion, who was reclining upon the sofa in the 
parlour, acting the interesting invalid, for the 
special benefit of Count Frolickski. Her airs 
and graces were entirely lost upon him. 

‘© What silly things school-girls are!” he 
exclaimed to Warren, while they were taking 
a ride on horseback, ‘‘ excepting always your 
sister and her sensible friend, Miss Jerome. 
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This Miss Telfair is a capital specimen of the 
genus, —so affected, so pedantic, and pre- 
tending! I shall be compelled to take my 
leave, and be off to college ; I cannot stand 
these advances towards a flirtation.” 

‘¢ You are cruel, Arthur. But do not flat- 
ter yourself that this romantic damsel is so 
much charmed with yourself; it is your title 
that has enchanted her.” 

‘¢ Don’t talk to me about that simpleton ! 
Pretty as she is, I am utterly disgusted with 
her. I will not play the Count any longer ; I 
feel too mean, too ridiculous.”’ 

Accordingly, soon after their return from 
the ride, the young gentlemen strolled into 
the parlour, where, in spite of the old black 
dress, Marion was looking delightfully, with all 
her might. 

‘¢ ‘What do you most admire in a young la- 
dy?” said Warren, as they entered the room. 

‘¢ Good sense, and a sweet temper,’ re- 
plied Arthur Tollman, in plain English ; ‘¢ I 
have a perfect loathing for the sickly senti- 
mentality and affected delicacy which some 
girls display.”” As he finished this sentence, 
he met the wondering eyes of Marion. ‘‘ Ah, | 
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Miss Telfair ! Hope you are better,’’ contin- 
ued he ; ‘* you are looking very well.” 

‘© What magic has enabled you to express 
yourself so suddenly in our vernacular ?”’ ask- 
ed Marion. 

‘¢The magic of truth,’? replied Arthur 
Tollman. ‘*I am so disgusted with affecta- 
tion of all kinds, that I could no longer appear 
in an assumed character. No Count am J, 
nor foreigner either. I am the son of a plain 
Western farmer, a genuine backwoodsman. I 
trust Miss Meta will excuse me for playing a 
borrowed part, and playing it so awkwardly, 
too.” 

‘¢ Certainly,” replied Meta. ‘*It has af- 
forded me infinite amusement.” 

The next day Marion could make no fur- 
ther excuse for remaining at Greendell, and 
Meta and Warren drove over to Sorora with 
her, expecting to bring back Frances Jerome 
to finish her visit. When they arrived, they 
learned that Isabel Rowe was very ill with 
fever, induced by the fatigue she had under- 
gone. Frances determined to stay by her, 
and declined returning to Greendell, that she 
might nurse her friend. Meta and her brother 
drove home, disappointed and sad. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


——- Ge 


A SAD EVENT. 


A WEEK had passed, and Bell continued 
~. very ill. ‘* Dear Fanny, how kind you are ! ”’ 
“gaid she, in a feeble voice, as her faithful 

friend lifted her head and administered the 
drops prescribed by the physician. ‘* I am 
very ill!” 

‘¢T know you are, dear Bell; I wish I 
could relieve you from the pain you suffer.” 

‘¢Q Fanny, tell me what the doctor says ! 
Does he think I will recover ? ” 

Frances was sadly at a loss how to answer 
this solemn question. She hesitated. 

Bell looked earnestly in her face, and con- 
tinued, — ‘‘ Tell me, I beseech you, the ex- 
act truth, as you hope for happiness here or 
hereafter ! 
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‘¢ While there is life there is hope,” replied 
Frances, with the tears gushing from her eyes. 

Bell exclaimed, —‘‘O Fanny, I am afraid 
to die!—So young, too!—I cannot die! 
What shall I do? God have mercy on me !”’ 

The poor girl soon relapsed into a state of 
insensibility. Frances knelt by her bedside 
and prayed, O, how fervently, for the restora- — 
tion of her friend, or, if it were God’s will to 
take her out of the world, that he would take 
her to himself. - 

A solemn awe pervaded Sorora. The 
gayest hearts shuddered to think that one of . 
their number was soon to pass away to the 
unknown world. They questioned their own 
condition for such an exchange, and found 
themselves fastened to earth by a thousand 
ties. 

‘¢Tell me, Frances Jerome,’’ said Kate 
Murray, as they were sitting together in their 
own room, ‘‘ is there any possibility that Bell 
Rowe will recover ? ” 

‘¢ The doctor gives very little encourage- 
ment,’ was the sad reply. 

‘¢Q, if I should take the fever ! ? exclaimed 
Kate, shuddering. ‘‘ I have never thought of 
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the possibility of dying young, — life has look- 
ed so charming to me, with all the advantages 
I possess, from my elevated position.” 

‘¢ Death makes no distinctions ; the young 
and the old, high and low, are equally his 
victims,”’ replied Frances. ‘‘ Have you never 
thought, Kate,’? she continued, ‘‘ how infi- 
nitely trifling the distinctions which men make 
must appear to our Maker? It seems to me 
that angels even must look with astonishment 
upon the sinful pride of men.”’ 

‘¢ Alas ! these distinctions fade away in view 
of death,’ solemnly replied the terror-stricken 
girl. ‘* Forgive me, Fanny, if I have been 
unkind to you, and treated you contemptuous- 
ly. I feel that you are greatly superior to me ; 
my heart acknowledges that you are a true 
Christian, and I most earnestly desire to pos- 
sess the same character.’? °* 

‘¢ Do not look to me for example,” replied 
Frances, with unaffected humility ; ‘‘ look to 
Jesus Christ, and he will be your Saviour. 
The earnest desire to be like him is the very 
life of the soul.” 

‘¢ T know very little about religion,”’ contin- 
ued Kate ; ‘ will you talk to me, and tell me 
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how to live so that I need not be afraid to 
die?” 

‘¢ Read your Bible, and pray for the Holy 
Spirit to enlighten you, and you will be led 
into all truth,’ replied Frances, with solemn 
earnestness. 

The nurse who had been procured to take 
charge of Bell now entered the room in haste. 
‘¢ Miss Jerome, please come quickly,” said 
she ; ‘* Miss Rowe has spoken, and asked for 
you.” 

Frances hurried to the bedside of her friend. 

-¢¢ Fanny, I am going home,” said she, 
feebly ; ‘* Jesus Christ has gone before me 
through the grave to heaven, and for his sake 
I hope to be received by my Heavenly Father. 
O Fanny, if I had only begun early to love 
and serve God!” Here her voice failed, 
and for some moments she remained silent. 
Again she spoke : — “ Fanny, are you there ? 
I cannot see you.” 

Frances kissed her forehead, and held her 
hand. 

‘¢ Tell all the girls that sie cannot begin 
too soon to live for eternity. The soul! the 
soul! it must commence here its eternal life, — 
~ alife of joy. or woe.” 
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Mrs. MacOver now entered the room. 
The dying girl did not observe her. After a 
long silence she said, — ‘‘ Fanny, tell our pre- 
ceptress that she must remember that she has 
the charge of immortal souls ; — 

‘’T is not the whole of life to live, 
Nor all of death to die.’ ” 

A solemn awe pervaded the chamber of 
death. The silence was unbroken, save by 
the deep breathing of the sufferer. 

‘¢ Fanny, are you praying for me ?”” slie in- 
quired. 

‘“¢ Yes.” : 

‘¢ Put your head close to mine, and let me 
hear you.” 

Fanny laid her head on the pillow by the 
dying Isabel, and sobbed out, from the depth 
of her heart, —‘‘O Father in heaven, re- 
ceive the soul of our dear friend, and make her 
for ever happy with thee, for Jesus’s sake ! ”? 

The hand which she held grew cold ; she 
lifted her head from the pillow, and looked into 
the face of her friend. A smile was upon the 
lips but no breath came from them. The 
spirit had for ever departed from the lifeless 
velay. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
—~e— 


SORROWING HEARTS. 


Tuey walked two and two, those youthful 
mourners, to the grave of their beloved school- 
mate. Bell Rowe had been the pride of the 
seminary. Death had ‘chosen a shining 
mark,’’ and they were startled at this sudden 
warning of their own mortality. Among the 
pall-bearers were Warren Sevane and Arthur 
Tollman. Solemn resolves for future life did 
they both form, as the earth dropped upon the 
coffin. ‘* Ashes to ashes, dust to dust.”’ 

And every human being who stood beside that 
grave turned away and walked homeward with 
deep sorrow and solemnity but one ; that one 
was Marion Telfair. She had wept so often 
at fictitious sorrow, that her heart was hard- 


ened to real suffering and the solemn real- -.*- 
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ities around her. Although her own impru- 
dence had led Isabel Rowe to make the 
effort which was the cause of her death, no 
self-condemnation troubled the light-minded, 
unfeeling girl, no compunctious visitings awak- 
ened her conscience. Vanity, affectation, 
and sickly, morbid sensibility, induced by the 
reading of sentimental poetry and wild ro- 
mance, seem to encompass the soul with a 
wall through which no holy influences can 
penetrate. Marion, to be sure, wrote a florid 
and inflated letter about the funeral, and de- 
scribed it as a scene, just as she would have 
described any thing else ; but it left no serious 
impression upon her volatile mind. 

Not so with Kate Murray and Meta Se- 
vane. ‘They were led to take a solemn view 
of life and its dread realities, and to a deep 
conviction of the necessity of a holy life as a 
preparation for a peaceful death. 

Frances Jerome’s resolutions to lead a 
Christian life were strengthened, and her 
standard of piety elevated. She did not 
study less when the term again commenced, 
but it was with less ambition and a stronger 
desire for greater usefulness. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


—o— 


CARELESS MAGGIE. 


Mrs. MacOver appeared at the breakfast- 
table one morning, with a new scholar by her 
side, who had arrived the previous evening. 
She was a pale, delicate little girl, dressed in 
deep mourning ; — 

“ She was eight years old, she said ; 
Her hair was thick with many a curl 
That clustered round her head.” 

Little Lucy Lee was an orphan. Her 
father was related to Mrs. MacQOver, and 
on his death-bed, knowing that he had no 
earthly possessions to leave his sweet Lucy, 
he bequeathed her to his aunt. 

Lucy had always heard the preceptress 
spoken of as her great-aunt, and she had at- 
tached to this name a vague idea of dignity and 
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‘¢ awesomeness,”’ which was not dissipated on 
a near approach. The poor child sat at table, 
pale and trembling, unable to eat a morsel. 

‘‘ Why do you not eat your breakfast, 
child ? ”? said Mrs. MacOver. 

Poor little Lucy ! She burst into a violent 
fit of weeping, and was sent to her own room. 
There was her room-mate, Maggie Thomas, 
sewing up a long slit in the frock she had worn 
the day before. Careless Maggie ! — she nev- 
er had any thing in order. 

‘¢ Poor little girl !’? exclaimed Maggie, as 
Lucy entered the room, sobbing as though her 
heart would break; ‘* poor little girl! did 
Mrs. MacOver scold at you for spilling your 
tear”? 

Maggie could think of no misfortune at 
this minute, except the one which most fre- 
quently happened to herself. She contin- 
ued, — ‘* Here I am, without a whole frock to 
put on, and I am so hungry I don’t know 
what todo. There, my thread all snarls up, 
and I never shall get this slit sewed up. Be- 
sides, I have n’t gota shoe-string to my name.” 

Little Lucy ceased sobbing, wiped her 
eyes, and opened a little box, which, among 
other things, contained some black tape. 
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‘¢] will put some strings in your shoes, 
but they are of tape, and not very nice ones,”’ 
said Lucy, kindly. 

*“Q you little darling !”’ exclaimed Mag- 
gie, ‘‘they are nice as need be; put them in 
quick, and I may yet get some breakfast.” 

Maggie at last got the slits basted together, 
and her shoes on, and then she made her way 
as fast as possible to the table. She hastened 
to the side of Miss Dracy, and took her seat. 
That kind-hearted young lady helped the child 
immediately to every thing she needed, for, al- 
though she disliked carelessness, she loved 
Maggie for the many very excellent traits of 
character which she had discovered in her. 
Maggie, in her haste to mend her dress, had 
omitted to wash her hands with scrupulous 
care, and the ten black nails she exhibited 
really made Miss Dracy laugh; she whis- 
pered in her ear, — ‘* My dear, a nail-brush 
would greatly improve the appearance of your 
hands.”’ 

Poor Maggie was in such a hurry to finish 
her hasty breakfast, that she dropped her 
bread and butter on the clean morning-dress of 
Miss Dracy, spilled the tea as usual over the ta- 
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ble-cloth, and almost choked herself with large 
mouthfuls. In hastening away from the table, 
she caught her dress, and the fine thread with 
which she had mended it gave way, and there 
was Maggie, a fright to be seen. 

Miss Dracy led her to her room, and 

kindly advised her to be more careful about 
her dress. Frances Jerome was there, trying 
to comfort little Lucy Lee. She had taken 
her upon her lap and given her some biscuits 
to eat, and now was chatting with the child 
_ In a cheerful tone. 
_ &€Q, you are so good to me!” said Lucy, 
looking lovingly into her face ; ‘‘ nobody has 
spoken to me so sweetly since my own dear 
mamma went to heaven.”’ 


CHAPTER XX. 


enn ame 


MISFORTUNES OF MAGGIE THOMAS. 


Ir was Saturday, and Maggie Thomas was 
determined to have a general overturning in her 
room, to put it in order and “set it to rights,”’ 
as she said. So every thing was turned out 
of trunks and drawers, and such an array of 
stockings to be darned, and all kinds of cloth- 
ing to be mended, quite frightened Maggie. | 

‘¢T will tell you, Lucy, what I will do,” 
said Maggie ; ‘I will lay all these things back 
again smooth and nice, and put our room in 
order to-day, and next Saturday I will havea 
general mending-day.”’ | 

Thus saying, Maggie snatched the muslin 
curtain from her window and the white cover 
from the bureau, and thrust them into the wash- 
basin to soak. Leaving them in the suds, she 
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turned trunks and boxes and books out of 
place, to give the room what she called ‘‘a - 
glorious sweeping.” 

Meantime, little Lucy had ensconced herself 
behind some boxes on the top of the bureau. 
Maggie tucked up her sleeves, tied a handker- 
chief on her head, and began whirling the 
broom at a furious rate. 

While every thing was thus topsy-turvy, 
who should pop her head into the door but 
Mrs. MacOver! ‘* What is the matter, Mag- 
gie? What ts the matter ?’’ exclaimed the 
good lady. 

‘¢ Nothing at all, ma’am, only I am putting 
the room in order,”’ said Maggie. 

‘¢ Well, child, it will be a long time before 
order is established from this dire confusion. 
I fear you will not be able to enjoy the pleas- 
ure proposed for you. Miss Dracy is going 
down to the village, and she asked me to al- 
low Lucy and yourself to go with her.”’ 

‘¢O, but I can get the room all to rights in 
less than no time,’’ said Maggie. ‘‘-Please 
let me go!” 

‘¢ Do, Aunt MacOver !’ exclaimed Lucy, 
Jumping down from the bureau ; ‘I will help 
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Maggie, and we will soon be all ready to 
go.” 

_ © Well, if you can be ready in half an hour, 
you may both go.” 

Maggie snatched ber washing out of the 
suds, and wrung out the things, exclaiming, — 
‘¢Q, dear ! they don’t look half as clean as 
they did when they went ia.” 

Then she whirled the dust and lint she had 
collected all about the room in endeavouring 
to sweep it up in haste, and finally she restor- 
ed the scattered articles of furniture to their 
places. 

Then Maggie had to get ready. There 
was small choice among the stockings. The 
large holes in the heels of the pair she selected 
were, with some difficulty, drawn down out 
of sight into her shoes. Then she could find 
but one glove ; then her bonnet had only one 
string ; the hooks and eyes were half off her 
frock, and Lucy Lee had much trouble to pin 
it together, for Maggie Thomas was a plump 
little body. A careless-looking girl was she, 
when they at length started for the walk. 

It was late, and Miss Dracy took a short 
cut across the fields, instead of going upon the 
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high-road which led to the village. They 
walked cheerily along, admiring the bright 
color of the leaves which the frost had gently 
touched, and occasionally gathering a solitary 
wild-flower that had survived its companions. 

Between the road and the fields there was a 
deep, muddy ditch, over which a single log 
was thrown for a bridge. Maggie started full 
speed to run over the log, but her foot slipped 
when she was half-way over, and plump she 
went down into the ditch. The soft mud pre-. 
vented her from hurting herself, and she soon, 
with the aid of Miss Dracy, scrabbled up the 
bank and stood upon terra firma, a fright to 
behold, —covered with mud from head to 
foot, her bonnet torn, and her shoes both lost 
in the ditch, and heels and toes peering out of 
the holes in her stockings. Maggie was afraid 
to go back alone over the fields, and Miss 
Dracy was under the necessity of going to the 
village for some books. 

‘¢’ You must go to the apothecary’s with 
me, and wait there till we can come for 
you, and then we will hurry across the fields 
again,’ said Miss Dracy. ‘‘ Poor Maggie! I 
am sorry you are so dreadfully careless.”’ 
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The apothecary’s was not far distant, and 
they hastened forward. They had gone but 
a few steps when a dozen or more of rude 
boys, returning from nutting, followed them, 
hooting and pelting Maggie with nut-shells. 
Lucy was frightened and began to cry, but 
fortunately they were now near the apoth- 
ecary’s, and in they ran, glad to escape from 
the rude youngsters. 

Hobbs Diggin was there alone. He sprang 
over the counter, brush in hand, saying, — 
‘¢ Pray, Miss Dracy, allow me to brush that 
young lady !”’ 

This speech and offer so much amused 
Maggie, that she began to laugh right merrily, 
and allowed young Diggin to wipe and brush 
off the mud. ‘* And you have worn holes in 
your stockings by your hard walking,” said 
Diggin ; ‘* will you wear my pumps home ? ” 

The morocco pumps which the lad had 
sported at the village dancing-school were 
brought out, and Maggie put her feet into 
them, her sides shaking with laughter. In 
vain did she try to step in them; like Gilpin’s 
borrowed wig, they were too big, and she was 
obliged to give up the plan, with many thanks 
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to the owner of the dancing-pumps. Miss 
Dracy, meantime, had been an amused look- 
er-on. Just then, Mr. Brown, the apotheca- 
ry, drove up in his little wagon. 

‘¢T have it! [have it!” exclaimed Diggin. 
‘¢ Miss Dracy, if you will allow me, I will 
take this young lady to Sorora in Mr. Brown’s 
wagon.”’ 

‘¢ Little girl, you mean,” said Miss Dracy ; 
‘¢ we do not call Maggie a young lady. Well, 
I am truly obliged to you, for I really did not 
know how to get the child home.” 

When Mr. Brown saw the condition of 
Maggie, he readily consented to the propos- 
al, and even lifted her into the wagon. As 
Maggie and her gallant attendant rode along, 
he made various inquiries about the older 
scholars, all of which Maggie answered ac- 
cording to her own discretion. As they drove 
up the avenue, the girls who were about the 
grounds clustered together, and when Maggie 
was gallantly handed out by Diggin, ber ap- 
pearance was so comical that their loud laugh 
rang out, and fairly startled the inmates of 
Sorora. , 

‘¢You need not laugh, Miss Telfair,’ said 
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Maggie ; ‘‘ glad enough would you be to take 
a drive with Mr. Diggin.” 

‘¢ Such things may have been,”’ replied Ma- 
rion Telfair, ‘* but I now disdain such vulgar 
acquaintances.” 

‘¢ Miss Telfair sought my acquaintance, and 
of course she was at liberty to give it up when 
she chose,” said Hobbs Diggin, as he jumped 
into the wagon and drove off. 

‘¢ It was a shame to insult that young gentle- 
man, when he was so kind to me,” said Mag- 
gie ; ‘* I think he had the best of it, for he was 
polite, although he told you the plain truth.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
aw 


YOUNG TYRANTS. 


Ir was Sunday morning, —a clear, bright 
Sunday morning. Frances had taken her little 
Bible and was sitting by the window, quietly 
reading. 

‘¢ Come, Fanny, plait my hair, will you ? ”? 
said Marion Telfair. 

‘CT have not time this morning, Marion,’? 
she replied ; ‘* you can put it up plain under 
your bonnet. I think we ought to spend the 
hours before church better than we do. Dress 
occupies too much time and thought on this 
holy day.” 

‘¢ It does, indeed,”’ remarked Kate Murray. 
‘¢ This very morning one girl runs in to us 
and says,‘ Would you wear your pink 
dress or your blue to-day?’ ‘Then comes 
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another with, — ‘ Please lend me a French 
collar to wear to-day’; and before she has 
done, like Job’s messengers, another breaks 
in upon her, — ‘ Does this green ribbon match 
my dress?” TI have found it impossible to 
read or to think, ever since breakfast.” 

‘¢’You have grown too sanctimonious of 
late, Miss Katharine Murray ; in fact, I think 
you are nearly as much so as Frances Je- 
rome,” continued Marion. ‘I will go and 
make little Lucy Lee do my hair.” 

Marion soon came back, leading in Lucy, 
and, seating herself, imperiously commanded 
the child to plait her hair. 

‘¢T do not know how,” replied the little 
girl. 

‘Not know how!” retorted Marion ; 
‘¢ what a little fool you must be! You can 
try.” : 

Marion took the comb from her long hair, 
and ordered Lucy to divide and plait it. The 
child tried to do her best, but soon the hair 
was in a complete snarl, and as she tugged 
and tried to smooth it, she hurt Marion severe- 
ly. Marion grew red with pain and anger, 
till at length, unable to endure it longer, she 
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attempted to snatch the comb out of Lucy’s 
hand, and in doing so she scratched the 
child’s face. 

‘¢ Poor little Lucy ! Come here and let 
me wipe off the blood,” said Kate Murray ; 
‘¢ you must tell your great-aunt of this.” 

‘¢Q, no, not for the world!” whispered Lu- 
cy ; ‘* I do not know what Miss Telfair would 
do to me if I did.” 

‘¢ You really impose upon these younger 
girls, Marion, and if they do not complain to 
Mrs. MacOver, I will. Somebody ought to 
take their part. Here is this poor child, who 
will carry the marks of your finger-nails to the 
end of her life, afraid to peep or mutter,”’ said 
Kate, while putting a large piece of court-plas- 
ter upon Lucy’s face. 

‘¢ You know I did not mean to scratch the 
stupid little object, and I wish some people 
would mind their own business,’ retorted Ma- 
rion. ‘* They make a mighty fuss about what 
does not concern them. What are the chil- 
dren good for here, but to wait upon the older 
girls °”? 

‘¢ The English system of fagging is not al- 
lowed in our country,”’ said Kate, ‘‘ and I do - 
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assure you that Mrs. MacOver shall know all 
about this matter to-morrow. You shall not 
tyrannize over these children.” 

‘¢There goes the first bell,” exclaimed 
Marion, ‘‘ and I have not even begun to get 
ready ! Lucy Lee, don’t you wear that great 
patch of court-plaster on your face to church. 
Kate Murray has only put it there to attract 
attention. Go to church with it if you dare,”’ 
she continued, shaking her fist at the poor child 
as she left the room ; ‘‘ and tell Maggie Thom- 
as to come to me directly.” 

In a short time, Maggie Thomas made her 
appearance. 

‘¢Come, do my hair quick, Maggie,’ said 
Marion. 

‘¢T can’t, indeed, Miss Telfair, for I have 
had three of the girls’ heads to do this morn- 
ing, besides going clear down to the well for 
some fresh water for Miss Johnson. I have 
n’t looked at my Sunday-school lesson yet, 
and I have got to dress myself for church.”’ 

So saying, Maggie made off with herself 
as quickly as possible. 

‘¢ These children are getting impudent and 
disobliging,”? muttered Marion ; ‘‘ and it is the 
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fault of some of the older girls, who encourage 
them in their impudence.”’. 

The second bell rang before Marion had 
completed her toilet, and all the scholars were 
assembled in the parlour, waiting to go to 
ehurch. 

‘¢ Where is Marion Telfair?” demanded 
Mrs. MacOver of Kate Murray. 

‘¢ She was not quite ready when I left the 
room,’’ was the reply. 

* She is aptto belate. Margaret Thomas, 
go and call Miss Telfair ; tell her we are wait- 
ing. Stop, Margaret, you have got your cape 
on wrong-side-outwards, and one boot and one 
shoe on ;-~a very careless little girl you are- 
You must go to your own room and put your- 
self in order. Lucy Lee, you may go and 
hasten Miss Telfair. Child, what ails your 
face ¢”’ exclaimed Mrs. MacOver, at the sight 
of the black patch. 

‘¢T will explain that to-morrow, if you 
please, Mrs. MacOver,”’ said Kate Murray ; 
and at the same instant Marion entered the 
parlour, her face flushed, and her eyes spark- 
ling with anger. 

‘¢Miss Telfair, it is exceedingly rude for 
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you to make us wait so long,” said Mrs. Mac- 
Over. 

‘6 T could n’t avoid it,”’ said Marion ; ‘‘ the 
girls were so disobliging, that I could not get 
them to help me dress. My frock is n’t hook- 
ed now.” 

¢¢ T am sorry, young ladies, that you should 
be so disobliging. Lucy Lee, hook Miss 
Telfair’s dress.” 

Marion gave the poor child such a look that 
her little hands trembled violently, as she at- 
tempted to hook the dress, and Kate Murray 
was obliged to come to her assistance. At 
last they started, just as the bell was tolling its 
last summons, and all fell into the ranks in 
their proper places but Maggie ‘Thomas. 
She came running, breathless, after the rest, 
having with some difficulty found the odd boot, 
and, after breaking the lacing half a dozen 
times, succeeded at length in tying it together. 
"A bad preparation was all this for listening 
calmly and reverently to the religious services 
of the day. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
—¢ 
LITTLE LUCY LEE. 


THE next morning, before school, Kate 
Murray made her appearance in Mrs. Mac- 
Over’s private parlour. ‘*I am sorry, mad- 
am,’’ said she, ‘* to make complaints about 
the scholars ; but I do assure you that some of 
the older girls tyrannize over the little ones. 
This, I am aware, has escaped your observa- 
tion. Little Lucy Lee had her face scratched 
yesterday, and poor Maggie Thomas had to 
perform so much menial service that she had 
not time to dress herself. These are only sin- 
gle examples of the kind of servitude in which 
these younger girls are kept.”’ 

Mrs. MacOver looked astounded at this 
bold and startling announcement, and imme- 
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diately ordered the younger class to be called 
to her parlour. ‘The poor things came, with 
fear and trembling. 

‘¢ Lucy Lee, who scratched your face ? ”’ 

No answer. 

‘¢ Lucy Lee, do you hear me? Who 
scratched your face?’ again demanded Mrs. 
MacOver. 

The child’s lips moved, but no sound came 
from them. 

*¢ J can’t hear you ; speak louder.” 

‘¢] dare not tell,” faintly articulated Lucy 
Lee ; ‘‘ she did not do it on purpose.” 

‘¢ Dare not !’? exclaimed the preceptress ; 
‘¢ can any of you inform me ?” 

Half a dozen voices answered, — ‘‘ Miss 
Telfair.” 

‘¢Miss Telfair! Shocking! That deli- 
cate, refined young lady! This is too much!” 

Mrs. MacOver then proceeded to make a 
more minute inquiry into the wrongs of these 
little ones, and was surprised and indignant at 
learning the cruel petty tyranny to which they 
had been subjected. 

As a punishment for her misconduct, Ma- 
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rion Telfair was compelled to kneel to Lucy 
Lee and ask her pardon, before the whole 
school. The other offending ones were se- 
verely reprimanded. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


—~—- 


LEAVING SCHOOL. 


‘¢ A carRiAGE ! a carriage at the door! ” 
exclaimed Kate Murray. 

Frances Jerome gave one look out of the 
window, and bounded down stairs. Ina mo- 
ment she was in the arms of her mother. 

*¢ Flipflinders ! have n’t you a kiss for me, 
too ?”? exclaimed Captain Mears, who was 
just behind Mrs. Jerome. 

‘¢ To be sure I have, my dear, good uncle,”’ 
said Frances, throwing her arms around his 
neck. 

Mrs. Jerome and the Captain were soon 
seated in the parlour, and Mrs. MacOver 
summoned, 

‘¢ Have you kept the secret ?’’ whispered 
the Captain. 
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‘¢ § promised you I would, and have kept 
my promise, though it was not a secret worth 
keeping.” 

‘¢ Well, it showed you had some resolution 
and strength of character, and that was what I 
wanted to know.” 

Mrs. MacOver now entered: the room, and 
Frances introduced her mother, a small, lady- 
like looking person. 

‘¢ We have come to take Frances home 
somewhat sooner than I expected. My voy- 
age to Europe has been the means, under 
Providence, of restoring my health, and our 
home now wants nothing but our dear Fanny 
to render it pleasant. Her father is all impa- 
tience to see her, but as he was obliged on his 
return to go immediately to Washington, my 
brother has been so kind as to come with 
me for your pupil.” 

‘¢ And is it possible that it is the Mr. Jerome 
who is our foreign minister to the court of 
?” asked Mrs. MacOver, with much sur- 
prise. , 

‘< ‘To be sure it is,” replied the Captain ; 
‘why not?” 

‘‘ Miss Jerome has never alluded to it,” 
she replied. 
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‘¢ Flipflinders ! You have won the ten 
thousand! That was the secret,”’ he replied, 
clapping his hands. ‘* You have fairly earned 

t, and, moreover, have no longer the fault of 
egotism.” 

‘¢ Thank you, Uncle Mears ; but I do not 
want the money, unless, — unless " 
Frances hesitated. 

‘¢ What is it, darling ?”? asked the Captain. 
' “ Little Lucy Lee has just lost both her 
parents, and is left to the care of Mrs. Mac- 
Over. Will you adopt her, uncle, and give 
her that money you so generously intended for 
me?” 

‘¢ Adopt her ! Me, —an old bachelor, rov- 
ing about the world! What could I do with 
her ? Flipflinders! Adopt her yourself ; you 
are able to do it, for you come into possession 
to-day.” . 

‘¢ Mother, dear, may I adopt little Lucy ? 
She has called me mamma for some time.”’ 

‘¢ T should like to see the little girl,” replied 
Mrs. Jerome. 

Mrs. MacOver immediately sent for the 
child. Dressed in deep mourning, the fair- 
haired Lucy looked as pure as mountain snow. 
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As she stood before the strangers, her long, 
dark lashes hid her blue eyes, and from be- 
neath them two large tears rolled out upon her 
cheeks. The expression of her face, though 
touchingly sad, was sweet and mild. 

Frances took her by the hand, and, leading 
her to Mrs. Jerome, whispered in her ear, — 
‘¢ Dear mother, take her to your heart.’’ 

Mrs. Jerome embraced the child, and kind- 
ly said, — ‘* Will you go and live with Fran- 
ces, and be her good little girl ?” 

_ Tf Mrs. MacOver will permit me to do 
so, for there is no one to ask but her, now 
father and mother are both in heaven.”’ 

Mrs. MacOver gave her consent to the 
adoption. Frances went to her room to pre- 
pare for immediate departure. 

‘© T could not love you better, Frances, if 
you were queen of England,”’ said Kate Mur- 
ray. §* What shall I do without you? You 
have taught me to admire genuine worth, sep- 
arate from every other consideration. Now 
tell me who and what your father is.” 

*¢ And my grandfather, too ?”’ asked Fran- 
ces, smiling. ‘* Come to my home and pay 
me a visit, and I will show you his portrait.” 
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‘¢ Q, I should be delighted to come ! Write 
to me and tell me where and when.”’ 

‘¢T do not wish to come and see you, Fran- 
ces Jerome ; so you need not trouble yourself 
to ask me,” said Marion Telfair. 

‘¢ Forgive me, if I have been unkind to you 
in any way,” replied Frances. ‘‘ I am sure I 
wish most earnestly for your good ; farewell.” 

Marion could not resist this gentle kind- 
ness, and, somewhat softened, replied, — 
‘“¢ Farewell.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
—)-—— 


A VISIT BY THE WAY. 


Two hours only had elapsed from the time 
that the carriage stopped at Sorora, before it 
was again whirled rapidly away. Little Lucy 
Lee rested her head upon the shoulder of her 
‘mamma Fanny,” and looked lovingly in her 
face. 

‘¢ And so you are not willing to leave this 
part of the country without once more seeing 
Greendell ? ”’ remarked the Captain. 

‘*¢ Certainly not, when my dear Meta has 
not been at school for so many weeks,’ was 
the reply, ‘Sand Mrs. Sevane’ was so very 
kind to me. I wish mamma to thank her.” 

They stopped at Greendell, and who should 
be there to hand them out but Warren and 
his friend Arthur Tollman. 
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‘¢T did not know you were here,’ said 
Frances, blushing. 

‘¢ We only arrived yesterday,” was War- 
ren’s reply. 

Mrs. Jerome thanked Mrs. Sevane most 
heartily for her kindness to Frances, and gave 
Meta a cordial invitation to return her daugh- 
ter’s visit, when they should be settled in town, 
the coming winter. 

Arthur Tollman found an opportunity to 
make an apology to Frances for the foolish dis- 
guise he had assumed. As he did so, War- 
ren, who was at her side, said, — ‘‘ Indeed, 
Miss Jerome, it was entirely my fault ; I per- 
suaded him to do so, to punish you for having 
so carefully concealed at school every thing 
about yourself. From one of your old ac- 
quaintances, Jack Corning, we learned, after 
our return to college, all about you, and were 
heartily ashamed of our folly.” 

Frances looked grave and sad, for it re- 
minded her of Isabel Rowe, and she could not 
forbear exclaiming, ‘* Dear Bell!” with tears 
in her eyes. 

‘¢ And yet, Miss Jerome, through the mer- 
_cy of God, I consider that event the most im- 
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portant in my life, for it led both Arthur and 
myself to that serious reflection which termi- 
nated in a decided purpose to lead the remain- 
der of our lives in an entirely different manner. 
Arthur is going to study for the ministry, and, 
although I shall not follow that most noble pro- 
fession, I hope I may be through life a re- 
ligious man.” 

After leaving Greendell, the party in the 
carriage remained silent for some time. At 
length the Captain exclaimed, — ‘‘ Trust me 
for a prophet ! That young Tollman will mar- 
ry that little friend of yours.” 

“Who? Meta Sevane ?” asked Frances, 
roused from her reverie. 

‘¢ Yes, Meta Sevane. Have you any ob- 
jection to make ?” 

‘¢ Not the slightest,’’ replied Frances, blush- 
ing ; ‘* but she is very young, Uncle Mears.”? 

‘¢ Sixteen, or thereabouts, I should conjec- 
ture. By the time the young man gets his 
profession and is settled, she will be one-and- 
twenty, if my arithmetic is right.” 

*¢ Sull, I hope you do i ee to insinu- 
ate that she is engaged,” said Mrs. Jerome : 
‘‘ she is quite too young to form an engage- 
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ment. I do not like these long engagements. 
Girls just out of school ought to have some- 
thing else to think of. They need two or 
three years at home, to learn many things that 
they are not taught ata boarding-school. I 
hope, Frances, you are going to apply your- 
self closely to preparation for after life. Your 
care of our little Lucy, and the conducting of 
her education, will be a great advantage to 
you.” ee 
‘¢ But I should not wonder if a vision’ re- 
sembling Warren Sevane should sometimes 
haunt her day-dreams,”’ said the Captain. 

‘OQ uncle! how can you say so?” ex- 
claimed Frances. | 

¢ Nous verrons !”’ was his reply. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
a ne 


EVENTS OF AFTER YEARS. 


Four years after the journey recorded in 
the last chapter, Kate Murray received a letter 
from Frances Jerome, inviting her to make the 
long promised visit the first of the coming 
month. ‘There was a P. S. to this letter, as 
follows : — 

‘¢P. S. —If you have a dress which you 
think particularly suitable for a bridal occasion, 
you had better bring it along. The bride, 
Mrs. Arthur Tollman, our little Meta, will be 
here at that time, and perhaps there may be 
another bride before you leave. 

‘¢ Your own Fanny.”? 


Kate” carefully folded her purest and pret-,.- 
tiest white dress, and had a pleasant opportu: — 
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nity of wearing it side by side with Mrs. War- 
ren Sevane. 
% & * sd me 

‘¢ There, now, was it not the most provi- 
dential thing in the world that Frances took 
it into her head to adopt our sweet little Lucy, 
for now you will have a dear, good daugh- 
ter to take her place,’”’ said the Captain to 
his sister, who was in tears, as the carriage 
drove away, with the bride and groom, after 
the wedding. 

‘¢ Frances has been the best of daughters,’ 
said Mrs. Jerome, smiling through her tears ; 
‘Cand she has so carefully instructed Lucy, 
that I have no doubt she will almost make her 
place good.” | 

‘¢ That would be impossible,” said Lucy ; 
‘¢but I will try to follow her example now, as 
I did when she was a boarding-school girl. I 
owe all my happiness in life to her, and, through 
God’s blessing on her instructions, my hopes 
of heaven.” 


THE END. 


